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Stephen Harrison: Arches of Triumph (1604), the Fifth Pegme, at the Little Conduit in 
Cheapside, called Hortus Euporiae (Garden of Plenty). Fortune stands atop the highest 
mound. At the next level sit Peace and Plenty. Below, Gold and Silver support the Globe, 
with Ceres and Pomona to right and left. On one side are the Nine Muses; on the other, the 
Seven Liberal Sciences. The roofs and arches are hung with “Pompions, cowcumbers, 
Grapes, Cherries, Peares, Apples . . . lesser fruits, and all sorts of Flowers, made by 

Art.” From the Folger Shakespeare Library copy. See also pp. 284, 292, and 354. 
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Henry VIII and Fletcher 


MARCO MINCOFF 


2¢ HE appearance of a new edition of Henry VIII’ in which 

& Fletcher’s share in the play is regarded as unproven calls for 
an assessment of the more recent evidence for and against 
J. Fletcher. In an article on the authorship of The Two Noble 
Kinsmen* not very long ago, I argued that the problem of 
: 7 that play and of Henry VIII was one and indivisible, that 
the fact of there being two (or, including the lost Cardenio, three) plays that 
can for independent reasons be attributed to the collaboration of Shakespeare 
and Fletcher increases the probability of either ascription being correct not 
arithmetically but geometrically. In the case of The Two Noble Kinsmen we 
have a play ascribed to the pair by almost contemporary external evidence, in 
which Fletcher’s share has never been questioned, it seems so obvious, while 
Shakespeare’s participation is supported by internal evidence in that no other 
author whose style fits the requirements has been, or can be, suggested. In 
Henry VIII, on the other hand, the inclusion in the Folio is the best guarantee 
of Shakespeare’s participation, while Fletcher has, until recently, been almost 
unanimously accepted as his collaborator on the internal evidence of the style. 
The two plays belong together, and it is noteworthy therefore that those who 
seek to discredit either of these ascriptions do not attack the problem in its 
entirety, but treat the plays as though they represented independent problems. 

The first to throw a certain doubt on Fletcher’s participation in Henry VIII 
in recent times was Baldwin Maxwell*, who pointed to differences of style 
between the “Fletcher” portions of that play and his other work, and came to 
the conclusion that, “if indeed he had a hand in the play at all, his participation 
was limited: either he was revising another’s work, or the pecularities of his 
style and method were modified by a collaborator.” It is with the last of these 
three suggestions that I would agree—and wholeheartedly—but I would add 
the further comment that, so far from there being anything peculiar in this, 
it is exactly what we ought to expect, for in The Two Noble Kinsmen Fletcher’s 
characteristics are also considerably modified, while in his work with Beau- 
mont they are altered almost beyond recognition. Working with other collabo- 
rators, especially with Field or Massinger, Fletcher did not trouble to adapt 
his style to theirs in any way, but he certainly subordinated himself very 
strongly to Beaumont. And there is nothing improbable in supposing that he 





1In The New Arden Shakespeare, ed. R. A. Foakes, 1957. 
2 English Studies, XXXII (1952), 97 ff. 
8 Reprinted in Studies in Beaumont, Fletcher and Massinger (Chapel Hill), pp. 55-63. 
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might be similarly ready to efface himself when working with one of the 
giants of the preceding generation. Certainly he achieved work much above 
his usual level in both plays. 

Maxwell, it is true, finds points in which the Fletcher portions of the two 
plays differ, or seem to differ, and he makes a praiseworthy exception from 
the true anti-Fletcherites by touching on the question. Yet the two differences 
that he draws attention to do not seem to me of sufficient moment to absolve 
one from going into the matter further. Indeed, considering that careful 
comparison of various further stylistic features are made with several Fletcher 
plays of the same period, it seems surprising that The Two Noble Kinsmen, 
the play that should most obviously have been drawn on, is not included in 
these latter counts. If it had been, the conclusions must have been formulated 
somewhat differently, for several interesting parallels would have come to 
light. In any case, it is scarcely very surprising that though the Fletcher parts 
of Henry VIII show an unusually high number of “general truths”, The Two 
Noble Kinsmen proves itself normal Fletcher in this respect; for the one is a 
chronicle play, heavy with political implications, in which the fall from great- 
ness is a recurrent and heavily underlined theme, the other is a normal tragi- 
comedy—there is no real basis for comparison.* The Shakespeare portions of 
the latter play do not contain many general truths either. 

The second point is metrical: the Fletcher parts of Henry VIII are said 
to have 1 in 3.85 (26%) run-on lines, in The Two Noble Kinsmen the pro- 
portion is only 1 in 5.66 (18°%). The difference seems considerable, the more 
so as figures are given for some of Fletcher’s other work which suggest that his 
norm varied between 17 and 20%, i. e. that the metre of the latter play is 
perfectly normal Fletcher, in this respect at least. Yet this is far from being 
the case. The fact is that Maxwell’s figures are taken from various sources, 
partly from Furnivall, partly from his own counts. The counting of run-on 
lines is however a highly subjective matter—Tucker Brooke® e. g. following 
Littledale, gives a quite different figure for The Two Noble Kinsmen, 1 in 
4.06 (24%), and when the counts of two such routined scholars as Furnivall 
and Brooke can differ so materially it is obvious that only counts made by 
the same investigator (and probably only by the same investigator at the same 
time) can be compared. For properly speaking the only truly run-on lines 
are the weak endings in a proclitic—by comparison with them everything else 
represents a pause, even though infinitesimal, and it is in the evaluation of 
these slight pauses that the subjective element creeps in. The following figures 
have at least the advantage of being homogeneous; they are based on counts 
made by me some years ago and without reference to the particular points 
I wish to prove here. They are made not on the basis of complete plays or 
shares in a play, but of separate acts or scenes, and have been chosen so as to 
illustrate the limits of fluctuation within a play. The first group represents 
independent plays of Fletcher’s written between 1609 and 1614—here there 
is scarcely any appreciable fluctuation within a play—the second, work by 
Fletcher in collaboration with Beaumont for the same period: 


For the same reason it is nugatory to make of Fletcher’s adherence to Holinshed a cause for 
dismissing him. 
5 The Shakespeare Apocrypha, p. xii. 
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Plays Double endings % Run-on lines % 

Monsieur Thomas II 79 12 

Triumph of Death 78 10 

Bonduca 1 66 17 

Valentinian II, 1V 76, 67 10, 8 

Wit without Money 80 9 

The Captain I, Il, Ill 50, 47, 49 12, 24, 21 

The Coxcomb IU, i, iii 38, 42 17,11 

The Maid’s Tragedy Il. ii, IV. a,b 44, 49, 44 17, 20, 12 

The Two Noble Kinsmen II 59 19 

Henry VIII (total) 61 23 





In the first group, Fletcher’s independent plays, the figures for Bonduca 
make an exception that is difficult to account for in what is otherwise an ex- 
tremely steady set of averages. There are a couple of obvious but short inter- 
polations by another hand in the play, but the style is otherwise clear and 
typical Fletcher throughout, and it is doubtful whether any difference would 
be noticed in the texture of the verse from reading alone. It is very different 
in the group of Beaumont collaborations, however. Here Fletcher’s peculiar 
and very marked style appears only in short passages here and there, and it 
seems doubtful whether, if the problem of apportioning their respective shares 
to the two friends had been approached first from the angle of Fletcher’s style 
rather than of Beaumont’s, Fletcher would have been granted even the small 
share that is generally assigned him. Furthermore the test figures fluctuate 
very much more erratically in these plays than when Fletcher was writing 
alone, and to speak of a steady average is quite impossible. 

When we turn to the two Shakespeare plays we find a somewhat similar 
state of things to that in the Beaumont collaborations—a certain veiling of 
Fletcher’s stylistic peculiarities and a rather more marked dislocation of his 
metrical characteristics, though in neither case so great as in his work with 
Beaumont. Also the difference between the two plays is by no means as great 
as Maxwell’s figures would suggest. They have at least this in common that 
the double endings are considerably reduced and the run-on lines increased 
in comparison with the run of Fletcher’s independent work and even in com- 
parison with the rather exceptional Bonduca. But these are not the only peculi- 
arities that the two plays share and that set them apart from Fletcher’s inde- 
pendent work. Maxwell, not without reason, regards the small amount of 
repetition in Henry VIII as the most suspicious circumstance of all. Yet if 
there are only six examples of accretive repetition of the otherwise very char- 
acteristic type, “Oh, very mad, exceeding mad, in love too,” in Henry VIII, 
making 1 in 265 lines (out of eleven examples of repetition in all), in The Two 
Noble Kinsmen there are again only eleven examples of repetition, of which 
only four are accretive and not very typical at that, making 1 in 344.5 lines, as 
against 1 in about 65 in most of the Fletcher plays quoted by Maxwell. In fact, 
if we are to deny Fletcher a share in Henry VIII on account of the small 
amount of repetition there, we shall a fortiori have to refuse him a part in The 
Two Noble Kinsmen as well. 
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The great objection to statistical evidence of this type is that it comparatively 
seldom touches directly on the really characteristic features of a writer’s style 
—they mostly do not lend themselves to the method because they are more 
often qualitative than quantitative. Sometimes metrical counts do seem to re- 
flect something that one consciously feels in the style, but equally often they 
do not. Thus e. g. the rather peculiar metrical figures for Bonduca do not, it 
seems to me, reflect any perceptible difference in either the style or the 
rhythm from Fletcher’s other work, while the only very slight increase in the 
tendency of the figures in Henry VIII and The Two Noble Kinsmen is bound 
up with a marked difference in the texture of the style. In any case the statis- 
tically measurable features need to be evaluated with regard to the part they 
play in the styles as a whole, for their importance lies as a rule not so much 
in their effect individually but as the reflection of a more elaborate system 
that cannot be reduced to percentages. On the face of it, it should be obvious 
that a feature which at best only occurs once in 65 lines can scarcely be very 
conspicuous by its absence or rather reduction. The importance of Fletcher’s 
accretive repetitions lies in the part they play as an element in a whole system 
of speech patterns determining his style. For his sentence structure is based 
largely on accretive appositional phrases forming a series of variations on a 
theme, and the pattern “very mad, exceeding mad, in love too” is only a 
variant of many other patterns like the following, which represent only a few 
of the more typical forms taken from the opening scene of Bonduca: 


Are these the men that conquer by inheritance? 
The fortune-makers? These the Julians... ? 


Dare they send these to seek us, 
These Roman girls? Is Britain grown so wanton? 


Twice we have beat em, Nennius, scatter’d em. 


Their sleeps as short, their hopes as high, 
Ay, and as subtle, lady. 


And given me health again, nay, more, discretion. 


It is probably not too much to say that these and similar patterns make up at 
least 50% of a normal Fletcher play, and it is they that determine his rhythm, 
the constantly recurring cadences, and to a large extent the end-stopping, too. For 
the short appositional phrases by which the thought expands itself in little rushes 
and eddies greatly increase the number of pauses in general and, naturally, of 
end pauses too. This is probably in its turn the reason for the high percentage of 
double endings so characteristic of Fletcher, for they break the finality of the end 
pause on a stressed syllable and secure a certain measure of flow in spite of the 
pause. The proof of this is, firstly, that with Fletcher, as with no other writer of 
the period, end-stopping and double endings go hand in hand, nearly always 
rising or falling together, and, secondly, that the ratio of run-on lines is from 
two to five times as high among the comparatively rare masculine endings as 
among the feminine ones. In The Woman's Prize, e. g., 25°/, of the mascu- 
line endings run on, but only 12% of the feminine ones; in Monsieur Thomas 
the ratio is 21 to 10, Wit without Money 21 to 6, The Mad Lover 31 to 7. 

It is only in such ways, in their relation to one another, that the various 
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minutiae that permit of statistical expression assume importance as an ex- 
pression of the style itself, or of a tendency of development. With Fletcher 
the most characteristic feature is the peculiar type of sentence structure, self- 
evident to anyone familiar with his independent work, but difficult to express 
in terms of comparatively objective percentages. His typical speech patterns do 
occur quite frequently in the Shakespeare collaborations, sometimes in full 
force, sometimes rather as a muffled echo here and there, but very much more 
clearly and unmistakably than in the Beaumont collaborations. 

Seen from this point of view—the relation to the style as a whole—the 
excess of parenthesis to which Maxwell draws attention in the Fletcher parts 
of Henry VIII may appear in a somewhat different light. Personally, while 
fully agreeing with Spalding and Maxwell that Fletcher “was not prone to use, 
as were Shakespeare and Massinger, ‘an involved and parenthetical mode of 
construction’ ”, I have always considered as rather characteristic of his style the 
way in which the flow is frequently broken by sharp, clear-cut parenthetical 
comments, which may vary from a word or two like “nay, more” to complete 
clauses. By limiting himself to a count of pure parenthesis in the center of a 
clause, Maxwell obtains a contrast of 1 in 89.2 lines for Henry VIII against 
1 in 212.8 in Valentinian. In how far such comparatively rare effects, which 
represented as percentages mark a difference between about 1.1 and 0.5%, 
are of value in any case is rather doubtful; and still more doubtful is whether 
there is any essential difference in effect between a technically pure paren- 
thesis like, 

Some little memory of me will stir him— 
I know his noble nature—not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too. | Henry VIII, Ill. ii. 417 


and one in which the comment is attached to the main clause by a conjunction, 
as in: 
tis as much impossible— 
Unless we sweep ‘em from the door with cannons— 
To scatter "em. V. iv. 12 


And a count including insertions of the latter type too would even things out 
considerably. By counting all insertions which the editor has regarded as 
sufficiently marked to demand either dashes or brackets (a system which ex- 
cludes some of Maxwell’s examples), I get 1 in 75.7 for Henry VIII, an almost 
exactly similar figure for The Two Noble Kinsmen (1 in 75.6), and actually a 
slightly higher frequency (1 in 62.2) for a piece of pure Fletcher of similar 
length—acts III and IV of Valentinian. On the other hand it is also worth 
noting that of the 17 examples of pure parenthesis in Henry VIII, 9, or just 
over half, occur in rather formal set speeches—Katharine’s speech to the 
cardinals alone accounts for four, and Cranmer’s speech at the christening for 
two more—and thus, since there seems to be a definite stylistic purpose behind 
their use, they are not really available for a method of investigation based 
on counting of unconscious effects. From either point of view the parentheses 
in Henry VIII can scarcely be said to throw any serious doubt on Fletcher’s 
authorship. 

There are also other, and more important points in which Fletcher’s share 
in the two Shakespeare plays differs from his independent work, though they 
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do not lend themselves easily to statistical methods. There is the imagery for 
one thing. The Two Noble Kinsmen in particular stands out by the richness 
of its imagery, a richness that is characteristic of the non-Fletcher parts too, 
and which can even up to a point be expressed in figures. A section of 100 lines 
from Fletcher’s portion of the play yielded 32 images, while passages of equal 
seriousness from Valentinian and The Triumph of Death gave only 21. But 
it is less the frequency of the imagery than its greater power and vividness that 
impresses one. In Henry VIII the images are less thickly sown in both portions, 
but again in the Fletcher parts one meets with types unusual for him, e.g. 


The long divorce of steel Il. i 


a metaphysical type towards which Fletcher was not prone, just as he is little 
given to the realism and elaboration of Wolsey’s famous swimming image 
(III. ii. 359-365). The character-drawing too in both plays is different, not 
merely in its greater vividness but its greater elaboration and detail, from 
Fletcher’s independent work. One must fully agree with Maxwell that Henry 
VIII does not give us the typical Fletcher, but that is no less true of The Two 
Noble Kinsmen. Differences do exist between the two plays, but so they 
do between the various Beaumont collaborations, and a part at least of these 
differences can be explained by the different character of the two plays them- 
selves. In any case the similarities are, in their general tendencies, far greater 
than the differences, and they serve to link the plays together more securely 
than ever. Indeed, even if the name of Shakespeare was not so closely and defi- 
nitely connected with them already, one might almost deduce his presence 
from his effect on his partner alone. The only known writer who could induce 
Fletcher to modify his style when working with him was Beaumont; in order 
to exert an influence similar to Beaumont’s this other partner must have been a 
man of great authority in the theatrical world. 

It is unfortunate that Maxwell did not work out the parallels between the two 
plays more fully, for by throwing suspicions on Fletcher’s share in Henry VIII 
he opened the way taken later by Prof. Alexander®: if Fletcher’s share in the 
play is dubious, why not give it to Shakespeare outright and vindicate the 
authority of the Folio? With the general principle of the Folio’s authority 
one cannot but agree wholeheartedly, and one must always be grateful to 
Alexander for his pioneer work in reestablishing it. At the same time, however, 
even if it was the intention of Heminge and Condell to give only plays of 
which every line was by Shakespeare—and that such was their intention is 
no less a conjecture than any of the other points on which theories of author- 
ship are based—one cannot take that authority as absolute, or maintain that 
their memory after a period of ten years cannot have played them false, or 
that they must necessarily have been informed when they received the play, 
whether it was by one author or by two. They included Henry VIII in the 
Folio, and excluded The Two Noble Kinsmen—it may have been because they 
regarded the chronicle play, a genre on which Fletcher had not otherwise 
touched, as belonging more especially to Shakespeare, or because the manu- 
script happened to bear his name alone, or because the copy of the tragi-comedy 
had been temporarily mislaid, or for a whole host of reasons of which we can 

6 Essays and Studies, XV1 (1930), 85 ff. 
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never hope to know anything. The question of any one play can only be 
judged on its own merits, and the authority of Heminge and Condell cannot 
outweigh philological method. It was after all by the application of philological 
method that their authority was vindicated; if we turn round now and abuse 
philological method as worthless, what remains of that authority? Yet a good 
half of Alexander’s article was an elaborate attempt to saw off the bough on 
which he himself was sitting, an attempt that has nothing to do with the prob- 
lems of Henry VIII. The heavy artillery intended to intimidate the modern 
critic on the lines that Pope must have had a better ear for verse music than he, 
yet Pope made mistakes, should be very salutary reading for those critics who 
argue that because they do not like The Two Noble Kinsmen Shakespeare 
cannot have had a hand in it; it should also give pause to those who argue that 
much of Henry VIII is too good for Fletcher; but the supporter of Fletcher’s 
collaboration has every right to feel that his withers are unwrung. For the 
mistakes of Pope enumerated by Alexander are all due to the assumption that 
whenever Shakespeare offended against eighteenth-century taste some other 
hand must have been at work. The case for Fletcher does not rest, however, 
on aesthetic values but on objective differences of style and metre that remain 
differences, no matter how we evaluate them. Where the style of a play is 
more or less homogeneous, where the differences do not force themselves on 
the mere reader but need a minute study of percentages to be made apparent, 
I agree that there is no case for supposing a plurality of authors. But when 
the differences are as obvious as they are here, where the scenes can be separated 
between two distinct styles by the ear alone and the verse tests merely serve 
to corroborate what was already obvious, and when moreover these two styles 
appear and reappear without reference to the subject matter’ and correspond 
to the styles of two distinct authors whose collaboration in other plays we 
know of from other sources, to maintain that there are not two authors but 
one seems like sheer wilfulness. 

And what are the arguments brought forward to justify this flouting of 
the facts? All through his life Shakespeare had been slowly but steadily in- 
creasing his feminine endings till in The Tempest he had reached 35%, and 
in a short passage even 64%. He might, it is argued, in a year or two have 
jumped to an average of 60% for long stretches at a time. But there is nothing 
that would make this suggestion at all probable. The feminine ending is 
never with Shakespeare, as it is to some extent with Fletcher, an end in itself, 
but the reflection of an ever increasing freedom and flexibility of the rhythm. 
Owing to the frequency of monosyllables in English, an increase of feminine 
endings beyond a certain point, probably beyond the 40% or so that Massinger 
uses, would mean, not an increased flexibility, but a newly imposed rigidity, 
something entirely foreign to Shakespeare’s whole development as we know 
it. By The Tempest he had probably just about reached the point when it was 
a matter of indifference to him in general whether he should use a masculine 
or a feminine ending. Why should he have gone beyond that point, and, 
without any preparation, suddenly appear in fetters? Moreover, we are asked 

7 Why, e.g., should the conversation in I. i be in one style, and the very similar conversation in 


I. iii in the other, or why should Katharine defend herself at Blackfriars in one style, and before the 
legates in another? : 
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to believe, he not only imposed on himself the restriction of an excess of 
feminine endings but also of an increase of end-stopped lines, while all his 
life, entirely parallel with the increased freedom given by a moderate use of 
feminine endings he had been working towards an increase of run-on lines. 
No explanation for this sudden volte face is given except to remark that femi- 
nine endings and end-stopping naturally go together, and an entirely irrelevant 
quotation to the effect that Milton avoided double-endings in order to preserve 
the flow of his verse. This last is in fact almost a truism—if one wants a perfectly 
smooth flow between the lines, one will avoid the little ripple of the feminine end- 
ing—but by no conceivable logic can the statement be inverted to mean that 
feminine endings compel the use of final pauses.* Not only with Shakespeare, 
but with practically every one of his contemporaries except Fletcher, the exact 
opposite is the truth—it is the feminine endings and run-on lines that increase 
together. And at the same time Shakespeare must also have given up another 
of his hard-won privileges—the use of weak endings, one of the special char- 
acteristics of his last period. It may be true that the feminine ending more or 
less precludes the weak one, but there were still quite a respectable number of 
masculine lines to play about with, and the reduction of the weak endings is far in 
excess of that of the masculine ones.!° The fact remains, we are asked to suppose 
that the whole tendency of Shakespeare’s development should have undergone 
a complete reversal. And this reversal, it is claimed, is less unprepared for than 
the sudden appearance of weak endings in Antony and Cleopatra. Such a 
declaration shows a complete misunderstanding of the facts. The weak ending 
is simply an extension of the run-on line, it was coming very much to the fore 
at this period, it lay in the air; Tourneur in The Atheist’s Tragedy was play- 
ing havoc with it at just about this time, and in any case it lay in the natural 
path of Shakespeare’s development; there is no break in the natural path of 
Shakespeare’s development, there is no reversal involved. But the peculiar 
combination of restrictions that appears in Henry VIII did not lie in the air, 
it was peculiarly characteristic of Fletcher, and if the Fletcher scenes are given 
to Shakespeare the only explanation for the sudden change would be that he 
was trying to see how slavishly he could imitate Fletcher. But even that would 
not explain why he should confine his imitation to certain scenes chosen ap- 
parently at haphazard. 

The last of the metrical points on which Alexander touches—and it is almost 
entirely on a refutation of the metrical evidence that his argument is based, 
although that forms only a part of the case for Fletcher—seems at first sight 
rather more in his favor, since here his predecessors have clearly slipped, 
though less in their actual facts than in their presentation of them. In reading 


8 Conversely, I believe that Fletcher used the feminine ending to bridge over the abruptness of 
the final pause, but here again the assumption is that the determining factor is the question of the 
pause—the statement can no more be inverted than the other. Indeed, what they amount to together 
is that the masculine ending brings out the essential character of the verse, whether end-stopped or 
run-on, more completely. And while with Fletcher end-stopping is decidedly more frequent in the 
feminine lines, in the first hundred lines of Shakespeare’s part (I.i) it is the masculine lines that 
are more often end-stopped, the figures running: masculine—end-stopped 38, run-on 35; feminine— 
end-stopped 12, run-on 15, or 53% against 44%. 

® Cf., e.g., F. L. Lucas’s figures for Webster, The Poetical Works of John Webster, IV, 251 ff. 


10 The figures are 7 light and 1 weak ending for Fletcher, as against 45 and 37 for the con- 
siderably shorter Shakespearian part. 
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Fletcher’s verse one’s attention is inevitably caught by the redundant endings 
on a monosyllable. They impose themselves in a way that may excuse the earlier 
explorers in this field for regarding them as the most decisive characteristic of 
his style. Alexander however shows that this is a license which Shakespeare 
also permits himself occasionally towards the end, and that with him, too, such 
heavy endings may even occur before a pause. Yet if he had applied his own 
method, which has proved so fruitful elsewhere, of not merely registering a 
mistake but seeking to understand it, he would surely have realized how very 
different the effect is with the two poets. In Fletcher these forms stand out 
so clearly not only because of their frequency and because the monosyllable 
is so often a superfluous addition, very often a vocative like sir, but above all 
because they so often form part of a short comment at the end of a series of 
variations, clinching it and underlining the coincidence of sentence and verse- 
ending. In the first three Fletcher scenes of Henry VIII (I. iii-Il.i), 19%, 
nearly every fifth line, is of the heavy type; in the two preceding Shakespeare 
scenes only 3%, every thirty-third line. And of the 64 Fletcher examples 9 
are superfluous while of the 14 of Shakespeare’s not one is. Moreover of the 
twelve miscellaneous examples culled by Alexander from Shakespeare’s later 
plays, only one is in the least reminiscent of Fletcher’s more typical cadences, in 


so far as it forms a short separate phrase cut off by a medial pause, and the mono- 
syllable itself is superfluous: 


Yet, if my lord will marry,—if you will, sir, 
No remedy, but you will,—give me the office. . . 
The Winter's Tale (V.i.76) 


And yet, since it does not bring the thought to any sort of conclusion, how 


different the effect is from such typical examples of Fletcher’s as these from 
Monsieur Thomas: 


(Yet I shall take his cure, expect it) (II. v) 

Live in a dead man’s monument? NotI, sir. (II. iii) 
That sober men call civil, mark you that, sir. (II. ii) 

And then you kiss’d me, Mary, more than once too. (I. iii) 


For this is handsomeness, this that that draws us, 
Body and bones. (I. i) 


In the Shakespeare example there is no clinching down of the sentence—the 
strong medial pause, far in excess of the end one precludes it, while even in the 
last of the above examples, although the sentence does continue into the next 
line, the thought has come to an end, and the final pause is strong. But in a 


single short scene of Henry VIII (I.iii), we find cadences truly comparable to 
Fletcher’s, and in abundance: 


A fit or two of the face; but they are shrewd ones. 
To Pepin or Clotharius, they keep state so. 

The lag end of their lewdness, and be laughed at. 
This night he makes a supper, and a great one, 
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To many Lords and ladies, 
The beauty of this kingdom, I'll assure you. 
They are set here for examples.—True they are so; 


In the two preceding Shakespeare scenes, together nearly seven times as long, 
we find only the following, essentially very different examples, in which the 
phrase is marked off by a medial pause as well: 


Where’s his examination?—Here, so please you. 
How he determines further—As the duke said, ... 
Most pestillent to the hearing; and, to hear ’em, ... 


They are in fact of the same type as the example from The Winter’s Tale, 
neutral in content and in reading or recitation scarcely noticeable. The Fletcher 
examples come at metrical key points and impose themselves on the ear. If six 
examples can be produced from the whole of Shakespeare’s work to match 
these from a single scene, one might begin to ask oneself whether there might 
perhaps be a case for Shakespeare, but not till then. It is true, Liii is the most 
unmistakably Fletcherian scene in the whole play. But if that scene is by 
Fletcher, and how anyone who has ever read Monsieur Thomas can fail to 
recognize his hand there is beyond my comprehension, it is difficult to deny 
his hand elsewhere in the play. 

Nor is that all that can be said of the metre. Emerson meets with Alex- 
ander’s disapprobation for distinguishing between the two types of metre in the 
play, the one being written “by a superior, thoughtful man with a vicious ear” 
so that “instead of the metre of Shakespeare, whose secret is that the thought 
constructs the tune, so that reading for the sense will best bring out the tune; 
here the lines are constructed on a given tune and the verse has even a trace 
of pulpit eloquence.” I confess to feeling myself in good company with Emer- 
son, in that the cadence of the two styles strikes my ears at once and I feel 
no need of tests to prove what is so clearly to be heard. Indeed Alexander 
himself is finally compelled to paraphrase Emerson’s excellent formulation by 
admitting that a play written throughout in that style would be unbearably 
monotonous (p. 110), but his immediate comment is that “the rhythm which 
Emerson found so vicious is clearly in process of development in parts of The 
Winter's Tale and The Tempest” (p. 109). Yet so far is that from being clear 
that the only proof offered proves the exact opposite. What is in process of 
development is an ever freer metrical pattern, nothing unbearably monotonous. 
The fixity of melody, which is all that Emerson regards as vicious, is not 
brought out very clearly by metrical statistics, but in so far as it is reflected in 
them it is reflected mainly in the end-stopping—of which there is not the least 
trace in The Winter's Tale or The Tempest, quite the reverse indeed. To see 
what Emerson really meant by the lines being constructed on a given tune, let 
us take this passage: 


Have I liv’d thus long—let me speak myself, 
Since virtue finds no friends—a wife, a true one? 
A woman, I dare say, without vain glory, 


a 
i 
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Never yet branded with suspicion? 

Have I with all my full affections 

Still met the king? lov’d him next heaven? obey’d him? 
Been, out of fondness, superstitious to him? 

Almost forgot my prayers to content him? 

And am I thus rewarded? ’tis not well, lords. 

Bring me a constant woman to her husband, 

One that ne’er dream’d a joy beyond his pleasure, 

And to that woman, when she has done most, 

Yet will I add an honour, a great patience. (III. i. 125 ff.) 


Note how the sentences fall either into couplets or single lines, and how fre- 
quently they are rounded off with a short cadence separated from the rest: 


a wife, a true one. 
obey’d him. 

tis not well, lords. 
a great patience. 


And how most of these concluding cadences re-echo the tunes cited above. 
Also how the frequent medial pauses tend to break up the lines into smaller, 
constantly recurring units. To say of this speech that it is adjusted to a single 
tune is surely justified. Note too how it is built up of variations of a phrase, 
and how simple the grammatical structure of these phrases is, and how what 
carries it and gives it unity is the rapid rush of these variations—all points 
eminently characteristic of Fletcher. 

And then take this speech by Shakespeare from IlI.iv, almost identical in 
subject. It is not, for Shakespeare’s fourth period, a very characteristic speech, 
both the language and the syntax are unusually lucid, it is almost bare of 
imagery, the only more characteristic turns are the coupling of “in the course 
and process of this time” and the rather violent wrenching both of meaning 
and grammar in “That had to him deriv’d your anger”. Compared with 
Hermione’s defence in The Winter's Tale III. ii it shows what looks like a re- 
markable development, but at least a development that does bear some relation 


to its point of departure and that can be explained by its close adherence to 
Holinshed: 


Heaven witness, 
I have been to you a true and humble wife, 
At all times to your will conformable, 
Ever in fear to kindle your dislike, 
Yea, subject to your countenance, glad or sorry 
As I saw it inclin’d: when was the hour 
I ever contradicted your desire, 
Or made it not mine too? Or which of your friends 
Have I not strove to love, although I knew 
He were mine enemy? What friend of mine 
That had to him deriv’d your anger, did I 
Continue in my liking? nay, gave notice 
He was from thence discharg’d? Sir, call to mind 
That I have been your wife, in this obedience, - 
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Upward of twenty years, and have been blest 
With many children by you: if in the course 

And process of this time you can report, 

And prove it too, against mine honour aught, 

My bond to wedlock or my love and duty 

Against your sacred person, in God’s name, 

Turn me away, and let the foul’st contempt 

Shut door upon me, and so give me up 

To the sharp’st kind of justice. (II. iv. 20 ff.) 


Here indeed there is no rhythmical monotony, no forcing everything into the 
Procrustean bed of a few, fixed, short melodies. The sentences form lengthy, 
sweeping, and very varied units, and every sentence pause comes in the middle 
of the line. There is no question here of fixed cadences in fixed positions. Var- 
iation there is, but it is not verbal variation merely, as so much of the first 
passage, but variation of thought, and it does not harp on one string, varying 
a single point in a series of graduations. The whole texture of the passage is 
incomparably more complex and weighty. To suppose that Shakespeare could 
have given these two speeches to the same person shows an astonishing lack 
of appreciation of what is perhaps his greatest gift of all as a dramatic poet, 
his power to give his characters an individual verse melody of their own so that 
Othello and Iago or Macbeth and Banquo speak with different voices through- 
out. Contrasts of melody such as this are inevitable in a work of collaboration, 
but to suppose that either Shakespeare or any other dramatist worth his salt 
would make all his characters chop and change between two distinct rhythms 
and two distinct styles for no reason at all, as they do in Henry VIII, is to sup- 
pose him incapable of entering into the personality of his characters or of con- 
ceiving them as individuals. 

Nor does the case for Fletcher rest on the metre alone, as Alexander’s 
article would seem to suggest. Pooler, the editor of the play in the old Arden 
Shakespeare, collected a large number of verbal parallels that are in themselves 
almost sufficient proof of Fletcher’s presence. For these are of a quite different 
order from the parallels of imagery and chance phrases that are so often 
taken as proofs of authorship—parallels in the moulds on which the sentences 
are built and that recur with astonishing frequency in Fletcher’s works: the 
use of one, else and too at the end of a sentence or phrase—“a supper, and a 
great one”, “we shall be late else”, “sent hither, and in haste too”—the use of 
and in accretive variations—“noted And generally”—for all of which Pooler 
cited not merely one but a series of examples from the play; and also the use 
of main as “great”, the ironical and parenthetical “I thank him”, favourite 
phrases like “to the height”, “a long farewell”, “has no fellow”, while the ex- 
amples of favorite words of Fletcher’s might be even further extended. It is 
not a question of words and phrases that Fletcher alone uses and no one else 
—some of them even occur in Shakespeare—but of the extraordinary concen- 
tration of forms that Fletcher was apt to ride to death. To anyone really 
familiar with Fletcher’s work, Pooler’s list is enough in itself to call up a 
picture of the dramatist. When a concentration as high as this of Fletcher’s pet 
expressions—even though he did not have the monopoly of any one of them— 
is combined with the equally characteristic and entirely independent Fletcher- 
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esque quality of the metre, the probability of his being the author is not merely 
doubled, it is increased a hundredfold. Either line of evidence taken by itself 
would form a good case for Fletcher’s participation, taken together they are 
irresistible. 

And even that does not exhaust the marks of Fletcher’s hand. In I. iii we 
find Fletcher’s typical humor, based on the joining together of incongruities 
pointed by alliteration: 


our travell’d gallants 
That fill the court with quarrels, talk and tailors. 


leave these remnants 
Of fool and feather that they got in France, 
With all the honourable points of ignorance 
Pertaining thereunto, as fights and fireworks, 
Abusing better men than they can be 
Out of a foreign wisdom, renouncing clean 
The faith they have in tennis and tall stockings, 
Short blister’d breeches and those types of travel. 


the sly whoresons 
Have got a speeding trick to lay down ladies; 
A French song and a fiddle has no fellow. 


For the general effect of these, which it would be hard to match in Shakespeare, 
one might compare such passages as: 


carouse her health in cans 
And candle ends, and quarrel for her beauty. 
Mons. Thomas II. 


For their beauties, 
A matter of a three farthings makes all perfect, 
A little beer, and beef-broth; they are sound too. 
Ibid. IV. ii 


Fill’d full of oil, of devil, and aqua-fortis. 
Hum. Lz. Il. iv 


But to raise a dairy 
For other men’s adulteries, consume myself in caudle 
And scouring works, in nurses, bells and babies. 
Chances I.v. 


Whichever way one casts one’s net one will find traces of Fletcher. The 
ye test again leads to a clear division: in the whole of the Shakespeare portion 
there is only one ye; in the Fletcher parts they abound, and the distribution of 
’em and them leads to a similar clear contrast between the two parts.’* To 
speak mysteriously of our lack of knowledge concerning the history of the 
copy, as Foakes does,” hinting apparently that an explanation may yet be forth- 
coming of these indisputable facts, other than the obvious one that two different 
authors were involved, is merely frivolous. The intervention of a copyist may 
perhaps explain why the ratio of ye to you is somewhat below Fletcher’s norm, 


12 Thorndike, The Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Shakespeare, pp. 40 £. 
13 New Arden edition, pp. xx ff. 
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it will not explain how such a series of un-Shakespearian ye’s was spirited into 
a purely Shakespearian text only where the metre and the style become Fletch- 
erian. Or are we to imagine one of a pair of copyists saying to his fellow, 
“Here’s old Bill got on to his new-fangled style, and it fair turns my stomach. 
Can’t you take over?” and copyist No. 2, presumably a devotee of Fletcher, 
obediently taking up his quill and gingering up the text with a sprinkling of 
his idol’s ye’s, until the style changed once more and No. 1 was willing to take 
over? Nor will any theory of copyists explain what Hart** has shown, that 
the Fletcher parts have a distinctly smaller vocabulary than the Shakespearian, 
or A. C. Patridge’s further studies’® on the lines of Thorndike’s grammatical 
tests. 

Every single test applied leads to the same clear division into two separate 
styles, and one of these styles always points to Fletcher. Certain slight diver- 
gences from his unadulterated style there may be, mainly quantitative ones, 
and they vanish into utter insignificance before the number and variety of the 
similarities through which the quality of his style is preserved for long stretches 
at a time. Even if it were possible to throw far graver doubts on each of these 
tests taken separately, the cumulative effect of this variety of unrelated and 
independent testimony is not to be shaken. It is not a question of slight, or 
even of marked, fluctuations with regard to one or two indicators alone, but of 
two fundamentally different styles, poles apart in every respect. To claim that 
the fluctuations in Henry VIII are in any way comparable to the fluctuations 
with regard to weak endings in Antony and Cleopatra or with regard to femi- 
nine endings in The Comedy of Errors'® shows a wilful blindness to nine tenths 
of the evidence. Indeed, one has only to turn to the examples of supposedly arbi- 
trary fluctuations of the metre in these plays to see that in each case it is a scene 
of solemn pathos that has been compared with one of rapid dramatic give and 
take.” In Henry VIII the two styles fluctuate without reference to the character 
of the scene, for even if the scenes of greatest pathos are all three in Fletcher’s 
style, that style is not confined to such scenes only, and for the remaining scenes 
one can find, as we saw, good parallels in the Shakespearian manner. And though 
there is apparently a connection between the nature of the scene and the purity 
with which Fletcher’s style appears, there still remains a wide chasm between 
the least Fletcherian of the Fletcher scenes and the Shakespearian parts. Even if 
we were to take refuge in the theory, which is scarcely likely to find any 
followers, that Shakespeare was deliberately trying to imitate Fletcher, the 
problem would still remain, why he should have imitated him only by fits and 
starts. Alexander’s remark that a play written throughout in the style of Buck- 
ingham’s speech would prove unbearably monotonous explains neither why 
Shakespeare should have evolved a style which he himself felt to be unbearably 
monotonous, nor yet why, having evolved it, he did not at least put it to some 
use dramatically. Incidentally one might note that Fletcher’s audience obvi- 
ously had no objection to plays written throughout in that style. 


14 Vocabularies of Shakespeare’s Plays, R.E.S., XIX (1943), 134. 

15 The Problem of Henry VIII Reopened, 1949. 

16 Foakes, p. 109. 

17 Thus Antony and Cleopatra Ill. ix and V. ii are contrasted with V.i—Octavius in his stateliest 
mood; and in The Comedy of Errors the pathos of Aegeon’s story, I.i, is contrasted with the fol- 
lowing scene of bustling humor. 
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It is true, Wilson Knight professes to recognize not two but three styles 
in the play, and to see in them the reflection of the speaker’s mood: “When 
a speaker is ambitious and aspiring to play his part in affairs, he speaks normal 
Shakespearian verse, packed, metaphoric, allusive, complex; when arguing 
for himself, or herself, against a hostile community, as with Katharine at her 
trial, the weak-endings occur with run-on and mid-line pauses, in what I have 
called an ‘expostulatory style’; . . . when the speaker’s cause is lost and he is 
severed from all worldly ambition, the run-on ceases, the lines are simple, falling 
units with a delicate but reiterated stress on personal pronouns in collaboration 
with feminine endings.”** But what happens when, as in Katharine’s tiff with 
the cardinals (111. i), an expostulating speaker meets with an ambitious one? 
Apparently they both promptly give up their cause in despair and take to fall- 
ing rhythms. Or, if Shakespeare is writing the scene and happens to have a 
good deal of Holinshed to work on, as in the Blackfriars scene (II. iv), the 
aspiring speaker becomes expostulatory too—at least Henry’s “ambitious” 
speech (153-207) has the same proportion of weak endings and mid-line pauses 
as Katharine’s “expostulatory” one (11-55). Cranmer, it appears, is pleading 
a lost cause when he foretells the glories of Elizabeth’s reign, and so, too, are 
the two lords who inveigh against foreign fashions in I.iii—probably they 
were. It is true, we are told that a line like: 


A French song and a fiddle has no fellow, 
has a “sharp lilting, upward spring”,’® while one like: 
Let it alone; my state now will but mock me, 


has a “dying fall”,”° and this metrical subtlety is apparently very Shakespearian. 
But firstly, how much of the effect is actually due to the rhythm and how 
much to the contents? And secondly, is that effect beyond Fletcher’s power? 
At least it seems to me that the contrast between lilting spring and dying fall 
is no less great in these lines from Bonduca: 


For she’s a bouncing lass; she’ll kiss thee at night boy. (IV. i) 


There is no mercy in mankind can reach me. (IV. iii). 


Criticism so purely subjective as Knight’s cannot contribute anything 
towards undermining Fletcher’s positions. But even Alexander’s apparent array 
of facts melts away into nothing when examined more closely. In the face of 
so many independent tests—and even the metrical tests are all independent of 
one another—all leading to the same clear division, it is scarcely possible to 
deny Fletcher a share in the play. For each new test, no matter how little de- 
cisive by itself, increases the probabilities in a steady geometrical progression, 
resulting very soon in almost astronomical figures. If Fletcher is to be thrown 
out of the picture, something more than vague doubts and suppositions is 
needed. Throwing doubts on the purity of Fletcher’s style is, as far as the ques- 
tion of authorship is concerned, a mere red herring; for, as matters stand now, 
and are likely to continue to stand, by chasing Fletcher out we should merely 


18 The Crown of Life. 
19 Wilson Knight, p. 261. 
20 Tbid., p. 275. 
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be left with a second problem on our hands—of identifying the second author, 
for the play would still fall into two clearly marked halves. The only possible 
refutation of the theory of double authorship would be a series of equally 
convincing and objective proofs linking the style of the two parts to Shake- 
speare, and nothing of the kind has ever been offered, which in itself speaks 
volumes. Unity of theme is no argument against double authorship, for it is 
ludicrous to suppose that the general lines of the plot would not have been 
discussed and fixed by any pair of collaborators. Foakes claims that there are 
running images throughout the play, independent of the stylistic differences 
(pp. xxiv f.). Even if that were so, it still need only mean that the collaborators 
had worked out a scheme for the imagery and followed it. But there is no need 
to suppose anything of the kind, for there is nothing that one can really 
seriously claim as a running image. The chase after such images has by now 
become something of a game; but even a game should have some rules, and a 
group of a dozen, or even two dozen, images drawn from the same, mostly 
very widely conceived sphere does not necessarily form a system unless there 
is some definite, individual system in their application. The number of spheres 
of imagery is not very large, and in a play which may contain hundreds of 
images the spheres are bound to repeat themselves. Moreover, certain images 
and their application are so popular and inevitable that they cannot be regarded 
as individual in any way. Probably there is not a single Elizabethan or Jacobean 
dramatist who does not conceive beauty or virtue, or splendor in terms of 
light, or for whom storms are not a convenient symbol for passion or destruc- 
tion. England was a sea-faring nation, and images of the sea (to which the 
storms are generally attached to form a single sphere) are popular witn most 
poets, while with the Jacobeans images of disease are an obsession. Yet it is 
these three all-pervasive spheres that constitute three out of Foakes’s four run- 
ning images. He quotes nine more important images of light (including 
gold and jewels) applied to various aspects of royalty (Henry’s clothes, the 
royal favor, Katharine’s virtues, the future glories of Elizabeth, etc.), four 
of which fall to Fletcher’s share. In Valentinian Fletcher has at least ten images 
of light, five of which are connected with the emperor, the other five with 
virtue, and one of them is of particular interest in that it combines a reference 
to stars and to the phoenix (Val. III.i), as in Cranmer’s speech (V. iv. 46), a 
combination unknown to Shakespeare. Foakes gives no details of the images 
of disease, except that they refer to wrong-doing or mental suffering—I have 
noted ten in Valentinian, all of them connected with wrong-doing, while against 
the nine images of the sea, storms, and shipwrecks quoted by Foakes, four of 
which are Fletcher’s, Valentinian has at least seventeen to offer, some of which 
are rather elaborate and may equally be said to come at dramatic points. 

One of Fletcher’s sea images had already been noted by Spurgeon! as 
particularly vivid—and therefore Shakespeare’s, together with the whole scene 
in which it occurs— 

such a noise arose 
As the shrouds make at sea in a stiff tempest, 
As loud and to as many tunes, (IV. i. 71) 


21 Shakespeare's Imagery (1939), Pp. 47: 
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But surely there is no good reason for denying it to the man who wrote: 


While I were able to endure a tempest, 

And bear my fights out bravely, till my tackle 

Whistled i’th’ wind, and held against all weathers. 
(Val. II. ii) 


Nor yet for denying him: 


He dives into the king’s soul, and there scatters 
Dangers, doubts, wringing of the conscience, 
(Henry VIII, I. ii. 27) 


when he wrote: 


The honesty of this Aecius . . . 
Has dived so deep into me, (Val. I. iii) 


and: 


Our loves have been of longer growth, more rooted, 
Than the sharp word of one farewell can scatter. 
(Val. Il. i) 


These last images, based on bodily movement, bring us to the fourth group 
of Foakes’s running images, a group which Spurgeon had already noted as es- 
pecially characteristic of Henry VIII. But here again, as these examples show, 
there is nothing uncharacteristic of Fletcher either; also, incidentally, they 
suggest that one should not underestimate Fletcher’s powers, or immediately 
jump to the conclusion that whatever strikes one as good in the play must in- 
evitably be Shakespeare’s. That is the complement to that uncritical attitude 
that claims anything one dislikes cannot be his, which Alexander so thoroughly 
(and yet from his point of view so illogically) exploded.** Spurgeon (pp. 254 ff.) 
discusses 26 images of bodily movement in the play, 12 of which fall to Fletch- 
er’s share—some of them so brief and commonplace that their inclusion (since 
in other plays such images are not included in the counts**) seems rather like 
an attempt to force the evidence:—“fling away ambition”, “carrying peace in 
his right hand”, “left me naked to mine enemies”. In Valentinian there are at 
least thirty images of bodily movement, “often violent, as if to give a dynamic 
quality to the language”:** “let fly our killing angers” (I.iii), “Let not my 
virtue be the wedge to break him” (II. v), “first breaks your understanding, 
then takes out the edge of honour” (I. vii), “ "Twere better ye had . .. Groan’d 
under daily weights of wood and water” (IV.i), “Build your own tomb, and 
run into it living” (I. iii), “an awe runs through me” (III.i), “Had not Caesar 
Chain’d all defence in thy doom” (IV. iv), “A pandar is a prince to what I’m 
fallen” (III.i), etc. That the idea of falling and of burdens should be repeated 
several times in Henry VIII, which treats of the fall from power of four 


22 As an example of another kind of underestimation, Foakes (p. xxvi) quotes the “bold verse” 
of IV. ii. 33-40 as beyond Fletcher’s powers. The passage is almost pure Holinshed—it does not 
sound like Fletcher, but it was certainly not beyond him to turn Holinshed into verse. 

28 E.g. it is claimed (p. 284) that there are only ten images altogether in IV. i of The Merchant 
of Venice; there may be only ten elaborated images, but if we reckon “to fling away ambition” as 
an image, then there are at least forty, thirteen of which are images of bodily movement. 

24 Cf. Foakes, p. xxiv. , 
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different persons, and shows some of them reconciled to their lot and regard- 
ing it as a relief, and where there is a question of heavy taxes, is surely too 
natural to need any special explanation, or to be explicable through the genius 
of a Shakespeare alone. In Valentinian, Lucina’s innocent loss of chastity is 
repeatedly referred to as a fall—it was the natural way to regard it. There are 
a few images in the disputed parts of Henry VIII, especially in Wolsey’s last 
great speech, that may perhaps have been suggested by Shakespeare, but nothing 
that would preclude Fletcher’s participation, or even that would demand a 
preliminary discussion of the fields of imagery to be drawn on. Whether we 
term those four groups of images running images or not may be a question of 
taste, but even if we do, we must admit that all four running images are as 
characteristic of Fletcher as they are of Shakespeare and likely to impose 
themselves on him out of his inner consciousness alone. 

Most of those who deny Fletcher a share in the play seem to assume, 
firstly, that collaboration between Shakespeare and Fletcher is so improbable in 
itself that the only explanation can be that Fletcher was given an unfinished 
draught to work up, and, secondly, that a work of collaboration could have 
no sort of unity, that the partners shut themselves up, each in his own room, 
and wrote as the spirit moved them without any knowledge of what the other 
was doing or supposed to be doing. Neither assumption has any logical founda- 
tion. Shakespeare was not regarded by his contemporaries with that overwhelm- 
ing awe with which we regard him today—he was a good playwright, and so 
too was Fletcher, the brilliant young man of the younger generation, and there 
is in The Two Noble Kinsmen (and more doubtfully in Cardenio) excellent 
evidence, both external and internal, that they did collaborate. Various methods 
of collaboration were in favor—division according to plot and subplot, division 
by whole acts, or, as here, a division by scene and even part scenes in which it 
is difficult to see any very definite principle, except the assignment to Fletcher 
of the most pathetic scenes. But not a single one of these systems could have 
worked as it did without coordination between the partners. Foakes twice 
draws attention to the extraordinary fact that Shakespeare should in II. iii. 79 
have realized the part to be assigned to Elizabeth’s birth in Fletcher’s portion 
of the play—as though that was important as a proof of unity of authorship. 
Shakespeare could not have written a line unless he had had from the first some- 
thing more than merely a vague idea of how the play was to develop, and had 
not discussed it fairly thoroughly with his partner. And that here the coordina- 
tion was very considerable can be seen, I think, from the modifications 
Fletcher’s style has undoubtedly undergone. From the anti-Fletcherites one 
might get the impression that this modification consisted in a general and 
equal modification of the style throughout. That is very far from being the 
case, however. There are scenes that ring like the purest Fletcher, much purer 
indeed than most of his share in The Two Noble Kinsmen, while there are 
others that one might hesitate to assign him at all, except that it would mean 
dragging in a third author; and others, again, stand between the two extremes. 
So, for instance, III.i rings like Fletcher almost throughout, but most especially 
in the second half, which is not merely expanded from Holinshed, but free 
invention; there is none of that concrete solidity that lies over the Fletcher 
scenes in The Two Noble Kinsmen, and the metrical statistics almost reach 
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his independent norms—66% double endings, 18% run-on lines. Liii is 
perhaps even more typical, in parts at least, with its alliterative incongruities. 
The double endings are even higher, 69%, but so too are the run-on lines, 
24%, a very high figure, and, oddly enough, they come thickest perhaps in those 
parts that are most obviously Fletcher’s. In II. i, the central portion, Bucking- 
ham’s long farewell speech, is again typical Fletcher in music and phraseology, 
though it has fewer of his syntactical mannerisms; but the conversation of 
the two gentlemen that surrounds it is quite different. A few sequences even 
here ring clearly enough: 
he was stirr’d 

With such an agony, he sweat extremely, 

And something spoke in choler, ill and hasty: 

But he fell to himself again and sweetly 

In all the rest show’d a most noble patience. 


The greater part of the conversation, however, is in a dry, pedestrian verse that, 
in spite of its double endings, is very different from his, but, with its run-on 
lines and long, looped paragraph sentences, extremely like Massinger. The 
figures for the two fragments run for double endings 50 and 57%, for run-on 
lines 36 and 42—very un-Fletcherian figures. The 80% for interlocking 
speeches of the second fragment is also a characteristic figure for Massinger 
—the first part has 63, and the central, definitely Fletcherian portion 50. If we 
were dealing with a normal Fletcher-Massinger collaboration in which 
Fletcher’s part otherwise rings pure, one would probably give these two frag- 
ments to Massinger out of hand. But there is no need for that here. Arranging 
the Fletcher scenes according to the double endings, we obtain the following 
picture, the second figures being for run-on lines: 


I. iii Satire on foreign fashions 69 24 
Ill. i Katharine and the cardinals 66 18 
V.v Cranmer’s prophecy 66 16 
II. ib Buckingham’s farewell 63 15 
III. ib Wolsey’s farewell 63 24 
IV. ii Katharine’s death 60 20 
II. ii Discussions of divorce 58 22 
V. iii Trial of Cranmer 57 27 
II. ic Conversation—rumours of divorce 57 42 
I. iv Wolsey’s banquet 55 26 
V. ii Cranmer before the council chamber 54 21 
IV.i Conversation—the coronation 53 28 
II. ia Conversation—Buckingham’s trial 50 36 
V. iv Crowd scene 48 23 


The table presents several interesting features. The fluctuations are con- 
siderable, but, with the exception of the sudden rise of run-on lines in II. ia and 
c, they fill out the whole range evenly, and, again with the same exception, they 
are no greater than in The Two Noble Kinsmen, where in the five scenes of 
Act II the double endings vary between 51 and 75° and the run-on lines 
between 15 and 28; and also in the Beaumont collaborations the figures vary 
in a similar way, but not in Fletcher’s independent plays or his collaborations 
with Massinger. The great difference is that here there seems to be a distinct 
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connection between the double endings and the subject matter. The lower 
part of the scale is taken up with static, undramatic scenes, largely of fairly 
rapid conversation and mostly between minor characters describing events on or 
off the stage. The upper part, on the contrary, consists mainly of scenes of 
strong pathos, of the long, oratorical tirades that Fletcher loved, while in the 
middle come two scenes of dramatic dispute or discussion, the preparations 
for the divorce and Cranmer’s trial. Only one scene stands outside this allot- 
ment, the first one on the list, the satirical conversation on fashions, which might 
have been expected to conform to the static conversations. But, unlike most 
of them, it does not merely retail facts from Holinshed’s chronicle, although 
partly based on that work, but gives in easy, humorous talk a satirical com- 
ment on the times. Yet the un-Fletcherian quality of the other expository or 
descriptive scenes cannot be explained entirely through their adherence to 
Holinshed, for though in separate passages which follow Holinshed very closely 
the verse immediately becomes unlike Fletcher (and a few such passages will 
obviously dislocate the metrical statistics of a scene very considerably), Fletcher, 
as other passages show, was obviously capable of assimilating Holinshed’s 
phrases to his own style when he allowed himself rather more space, as in the 
first half of III. i. 

On the other hand the connection between double endings and run-on lines 
is not very close, except in so far as the lowest figure for the latter all come 
in the upper half of the scale. Nor are the metrical figures here so good a guide 
to the Fletcherian quality of the style as in, e.g., The Maid’s Tragedy. The 
crowd scene, V.iv, bears his mark very unmistakably, more so perhaps than 
Cranmer’s trial, although the metrical figures are not all reminiscent of him 
and the larger part is in prose, which he avoided as a rule. 

Various explanations offer themselves for this state of affairs, but some at 
least can be excluded with comparative certainty. It is improbable that the 
falling off of Fletcher’s metrical peculiarities is due to overwriting by his part- 
ner or a later reviser, for that would mean that it was the least important 
scenes that received most attention. Also, while in The Two Noble Kinsmen 
Shakespeare’s guiding presence can be felt behind most of the Fletcher scenes 
in the greater richness of the poetry, the imagery, and the character drawing— 
Fletcher indeed surpassed himself in that play—here that guiding presence is 
less obvious. It is true, the Fletcher scenes here also are more detailed, more 
factual, less affected by neo-classical abstractness and generalized “human 
nature” than is usual with Fletcher, but for the most part the facts and details 
are taken from Holinshed and can be explained by the nature of the play.* 
The chronicle play demanded facts. But the facts are not for the most part 
Shakespearian. Katharine reproaching the cardinals says nothing beyond Flet- 
cher’s range, nothing beyond what might be expected of the loving and dis- 
carded wife in the abstract. Her speeches are fine, but they are fine oratory, 
such as we find in Fletcher often enough. Only in one scene does one seem 
to feel, as in The Two Noble Kinsmen, another mind behind Fletcher’s, and 
that is in Wolsey’s great scene (III. ii). Attention has already been called to the 

25 It is of course possible that Shakespeare revised these scenes with a view to bringing them 


closer to Holinshed, and that those passages that are most like Holinshed and least like Fletcher 
are actually his, but I do not think such an assumption necessary to explain the facts. 
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Shakespearian quality of some of the imagery here. But it is above all the whole 
concept of Wolsey’s character in this scene that is without parallel in Fletcher. 
We have, it is true, a transition, such as Fletcher was especially fond of, but 
it is not so much an emotional transition, as with him, or a slick conversion. 
It is a complete change of the whole man, such as we find in Lear, but packed 
into a single scene. He changes from arrogance to humility, from the prime of 
life to broken old age, before our eye and the change rings true. And there is 
also more and deeper philosophy in the scene than one is accustomed to from 
Fletcher—though the style is unquestionably his. But in the less important 
scenes, where Fletcher’s verse and style are dislocated much more than here, 


there is scarcely any hint of Shakespeare, unless it be a passage in the corona- 
tion scene (IV. i): 


Among the crowd i’th’ abbey; where a finger 
Could not be wedgd in more; I am stifled 
With the mere rankness of their joy— 


a dig at the great unwashed to which Fletcher was not prone, and Shakespeare 
notoriously was. It may be, however, that the surplus of “general truths” that 
Maxwell found is due to his suggestions. 

If the dislocations of metre are not due to Shakespeare or a later reviser, 
the only explanations left would seem to be either that Fletcher had employed 
a shadow for the scenes that interested him least, merely touching them up a 
little—not a very likely explanation—or else that he was deliberately attempting 
to tone down his style to his partner’s, and that he succeeded best when he 
was least involved emotionally. In the scenes of pathos and comic satire, where 
he warmed to his task, he let himself be carried away, and dropped inevitably 
into his more usual style. And that in its turn would suggest that the dominant 
partner was Shakespeare. His part in the actual writing of the play is not very 
large, nor yet very important dramatically, except for the trial at Blackfriars, 
and even there he does not seem to have warmed very much to his task. In- 
deed the only scene with which he seems to have been at more particular 
pains is the opening one, where the language and imagery are richer than 
anywhere else in the play. But that need not preclude his being responsible for 
its planning and general lay-out. It is true that with its successive peaks of 
tension it is reminiscent of Fletcher’s structural line rather than of Shakespeare’s, 
but the material was intractable and scarcely permitted of a focusing of the 
dramatic interest on a central figure and a central situation—there is very little 


to judge by either way, except for what seems to be Fletcher’s attempts at 
self-effacement. 


To sum up: 


(1) Ten objectively measurable and essentially independent indicators 
point to a clear division of Henry VIII into two parts, A and B, of which 
A is by Shakespeare. Of these indicators four are metrical (double endings, 
run-on lines, weak endings, the extra monosyllable before a pause—where 
there is in any case a clear numerical difference, apart from the qualitative 
difference in the application), one is lexical (Hart’s vocabulary test), and 
four are grammatical (discussed by A. C. Partridge). To these we may add 
various further pointers, which, though they cannot be expressed in figures, 
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are quite as important as the others, if not more so—sentence structure, the 
high concentration of Fletcherisms, alliterative humor—or thirteen indi- 
cators in all, and all of them pointing very markedly to Fletcher as the 
author of B. Moreover there is excellent external and internal evidence to 
show that Fletcher collaborated with Shakespeare in other cases. 

(2) Against this array of evidence not one positive indicator pointing to 
Shakespeare as author of B has been adduced. Considering the very marked 
prejudice in favor of Shakespeare with some scholars, the conclusion seems 
justified that it cannot be produced. 

(3) The only internal evidence brought against the obvious conclusions 
to be drawn from these facts is that (a) Fletcher’s style does not appear in 
its full purity—but neither does it in his collaborations with Beaumont, nor 
in The Two Noble Kinsmen, while the exclusion of Fletcher would only 
place us before the problem of finding another collaborator, and (b) that 
there are certain traces of unity of purpose running through the two parts— 
though by no means as great as has been maintained. In any case that 
unity of purpose depends on a subjective interpretation of the play, has taken 
over three centuries to discover, and need not exclude collaboration. 

(4) Can the mere fact that the play was included in the Folio—which 
is amply justified by Shakespeare’s authorship of A—outweigh all the other 
evidence? 


Sofia University 











cAll’s Well That Ends Well: 


The Paradox of Procreation 


JOHN F. ADAMS 


“The web of our life is a mingled yarn, good and ill together; our virtues 
would be proud if our faults whipped them not; and our crimes would 
despair, if they were not cherished by our virtues” (IV. iii. 83). 





ZUCH are the themes of All’s Well That Ends Well. Innate 
“aq, honor and nobility are the touchstones to separate the honor- 
able from the dishonorable, but honor itself may be deluded by 
» the ambiguities inherent in human life and experience. Virtue 
is a paradox: Honor is not necessarily to be found where one 
~ is looking, and may unexpectedly be found where one might 


ignobility is found where one expects nobility, and nobility is drawn from the ap- 
parently ignoble. The title, then, is not merely a statement of the situation of the 
comic world—the shrug-shoulders dismissal of possibly serious complications 
which have led to a happy conclusion. It has rather some of the qualities of a 
warning: Only if an action be considered in its entirety, and in relation to its con- 
sequences, possible and palpable, can it be judged as right or wrong. The themes 
of the play are all organized around this problem: How, in this world of ambi- 
guity, complicated by deliberate deceit and duplicity, and subject to distortions 
caused by the itches of the flesh, is one to know what constitutes right or honor- 
able action. 

This problem of understanding is dramatized in terms of three interrelated 
themes. First is the problem of the nature of honor, which as the play develops 
becomes synonymous with human worth. Second, and associated with this, 
is the problem of heritage, the responsibilities of youth to the past. And third, 
the ground theme which underlies the first two, and ties them together, is the 
problem of sex and procreation. 

Essentially this last problem is that of understanding sex within civilized 
institutions. Paradoxically, sex can be a significant sin or a significant virtue, 
circumstances determining which. The theme is first announced and its form 
outlined by the much disapproved colloquy between Helena and Parolles on 
the nature of virginity. While the scene is often criticized on the grounds that 
it is out of character for Helena, I hope to show the significance of her character 
to be somewhat different from that of the standard interpretation and this 
episode to be central to the definition of her character and its significance 
rather than irrelevant to it. 

Helena begins this exchange by lauding virginity per se, and Parolles 
counters by lauding the promiscuous loss of virginity. Parolles states, in effect, 
the position of the Wife of Bath: “And Certes, if there were’no seede ysowe, / 
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Virginitee, thanne where of sholde it growe?” (Prologue, 71-72). An unanswer- 
able argument, surely, if it were not that Parolles also shares with the Wife of 
Bath a corrupt intention, and would use sex “more for delection than any 
procreation.” While it is true that virginity has no absolute existence, nevertheless 
the position Parolles defends is not valid; it presents only a surface of the 
problem, as words (“parolles”) present only a surface of meaning. 

Helena’s argument does not, however, identify virginity with celibacy. Her 
real intention is not to preserve virginity as an end in itself, but to “lose it to 
her own liking” (I. i. 164). This both introduces the perplexing ambiguity 
which complicates the main theme, and suggests the solution: Virginity and 
chastity are not necessarily synonymous; virginity is offered gladly, given the 
right circumstances; and given the right circumstances, chastity remains. 

Lavache, who associates with and complements the character and point of 
view of Helena as Parolles does for Bertram, states this same conclusion in 
more earthy language: 


That man should be at woman’s command, and yet no hurt be done! 
Though honesty be no puritan, yet it will do no hurt; it will wear the sur- 
plice of humility over the black gown of a big heart. (I. iii. 96) 


That is, the inversion of order by which a man becomes subject to a woman 
occurs when the woman makes sexual use of a man (his “service”) without 
loss of chastity. “Even though chastity does not remain virginity [‘be no puri- 
tan’], it [sexual relations] will do no hurt”. Then, in the figure of a surplice 
and black gown worn simultaneously, emerges metaphorically the coexistence 
of chastity within sex. The puritans, detesting the surplice as an artifice of 
popery, preferred the black gown of the Calvinists. To compromise with the 
law requiring the surplice, they wore it over the black gown. In Lavache’s 
figure, the surplice represents chastity (humility) coexisting with liberality (the 
big heart). Or to reverse the figure, humility (before the laws of nature) is 
made acceptable to prideful chastity (the big, i. e. proud, heart). This concept 
will later be expressed by the figure of Dian and Venus merged, especially 
by Helena and Diana, and finally made manifest in the “bed trick”. 

When the Countess confronts her with her love for Bertram, Helena con- 
centrates on the theoretical problem of mating introduced in her conversation 
with Parolles, rather than anticipating objections that might be raised to herself 
as a match for Bertran: 


Let not your hate encounter with my love 

For loving where you do; but if yourself, 

Whose aged honour cites a virtuous youth, 

Did ever in so true a flame of liking 

Wish chastely and love dearly, that your Dian 

Was both herself and Love, O, then, give pity 

To her, whose state is such that cannot choose 

But lend and give where she is sure to lose; 

That seeks not to find that her search implies, 

But riddle-like lives sweetly where she dies! (I. iii. 214-223) 


Her “riddle” expresses the sexual paradox of fusing Dian and Venus: the 
preservation of chastity within sexual love, and the beginning of new life with 
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the “little death” of sexual consummation. Helena cites the Countess as her own 
example of the resolution, virtuous though a mother; i.e. the function of 
virginity is to beget virgins. She expresses the paradox similarly when choosing 
the husband she has earned by curing the king: 


Now, Dian, from thy altar do I fly, 
And to imperial Love, that god most high, 
Do my sighs stream. (II. iii. 80-82) 


The “bed trick” later provides a literal dramatization and resolution of the 
paradox expressed by these metaphors. 
Concluding the pact with Diana for the substitution, Helen again states 
the paradox: 
Let us assay our plot; which, if it speed, 
Is wicked meaning in a lawful deed 


And lawful meaning in a lawful act, 
Where both not sin, and yet a sinful fact. (III. vii. 44-47) 


Bertram thinks that he is bedding Diana (whose name is certainly significant), 
but in the act of love Dian changes into Venus, preserving the innocence of 
the one within the experience of the other. “But riddle-like lives sweetly where 
she dies”, echoed by Diana herself in the last scene of the play (“So there’s my 
riddle: one that’s dead is quick” (V. iii. 304).), presents a final explanation of 
the bed trick, and summary of the whole paradox. Bertram’s own “riddle” in 
which he disavows his wife is also intercepted and transposed by Helen’s 
riddle, and is thus made to correspond to this total pattern. 

Another recurrent figure expressing the sexual paradox is the rosa sine spina 
metaphor. In Christian tradition the rose which grew in Paradise before the 
Fall had no thorns. Thus the ambivalence of sex, a legacy from Adam, is 
expressed symbolically by the thorns. While because of Adam’s fall man cannot 
be innocent of, and in, sex, granted the limitations of his nature he is still 
capable of purity of experience. After the steward has broken to the Countess 
what he overheard from Helena, the Countess comments, 


Even so it was with me when I was young. 

If ever we are nature’s, these are ours. This thorn 

Doth to our rose of youth rightly belong; 

Our blood to us, this to our blood is born. (I. iii. 134-137) 


Diana answers Bertram’s importuning: 


. .. but when you have our roses, 
You barely leave our thorns to prick ourselves, 
And mock us with our barrenness. (IV. ii. 18-20) 


And after the business of the substitution has been completed, Helena says, 
taking her leave of Diana 


But with the word the time will bring on summer, 
When briers shall have leaves as well as thorns, 
And be as sweet as sharp. (IV. iv. 31-33) 


The Countess says that this thorn-passion belongs by nature to young blood. 
She does not, however, condemn passion; though it can produce misery, it is 
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nevertheless proper to the condition of youth. It cannot be but that in the cycle 
of nature youth also experience the prick that was responsible for its own 
begetting, and in turn will be responsible for subsequent generations. Diana 
accuses Bertram of perverting passion: Bertram would pick the rose, by-passing 
the prohibitionary thorns of chastity. She—and by implication all womankind 
and Bertram as well—would be left in barrenness with only the thorns (now 
both the flesh’s demand for procreation, and the sexual prohibitions) to plague 
her. Passion becomes lust when sex lacks the purpose of fruitfulness. 

Helena voices the hope that, from the trick that Diana has joined with her 
in conspiring, a great good may came. Her imagery is suggestive of generation: 
“the time will bring in summer”—‘“have leaves as well as thorns”—“sweet”. 
Here again thorns has connotations of barenness, but with the concurrent 
suggestion that out of this will come something worth while. As Diana has 
said, Bertram cannot have the rose—passion—without the thorns; Helena adds 
the essential corollary that the thorns—barren chastity—are equally fatuous. 
It is the complete rose stalk that expresses the perfection of honor, which Ber- 
tram wrongly seeks in perfection of pleasure. 

The solution of the problem might be less difficult if experience itself were 
not an ambiguity. To overcome youth and inexperience requires maturity, 
which youth lacks by definition. The only solution is that experience must re- 
place inexperience, and that youth must learn to discriminate this experience 
. through the example and guidance of mature judgment. If the cycle is a success, 

immaturity itself is transmuted into maturity, and youth replaces the older 
generation. 

Bertram has been called to the court “to grow up”; he is to learn both the 
graces and customs of society and the larger concept of nobility of which these 
graces are a reflection. Thus he will be able to assure the continuity of the 
family, and to fill the spot left vacant in society by his father’s death. His 
prime objective at court is to learn the nature of nobility. There are a multitude 
of models and examples set up for him to follow for his education, but not all 
of them are of true nobility. Before he can make the first progress, he must 
learn to discriminate the true nobility from the false. 

The first model, one of which he takes with him, is Parolles—“words”. 
That is, Parolles embodies only the externals of nobility as he demonstrated in 
his conversation with Helena only the externals of sex. Bertram must learn to 
look beyond the superficialities. He must learn to reconcile the two positions 
initially stated by Parolles and Helena, and come to complete understanding of 
what is involved in losing virginity gladly. 

The problem of tradition, and what the rising generation owes to the pass- 
ing generation, is expressed by the king in describing Bertram’s father. 


Such a man 
Might be a copy of these younger times; 
Which, followed well, would demonstrate them now 
But goers backward. (I. ii 45-48) 


Bertram’s late father embodied a typical attitude of age, the mistrust of youth 
because of its irreverence for tradition and the past, 
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. » » whose constancies 
Expire before their fashions. _(I. ii. 62-63) 


As had Bertram’s father, the King also expresses a desire to die, only his 
reasons are that he is no longer productive: 


Since I nor wax nor honey can bring home, 
I quickly were dissolved from my hive, 
To give some labourers room. (I. ii 65-67) 


Bertram’s father had deplored the nonproductivity of youth, the King deplores 
the nonproductivity of senility; both long for a continuity of culture. As links 
in the chain of culture, the younger generation has an obligation both forwards 
and backwards in time. Age must teach, but youth must employ its own virile 
energies to create. 

But here also is a paradox of obligations. Youth is to use its passions and 
creative impulses in perpetuation of the species and culture, but it has a re- 
sponsibility for completion of its own character, to be an active and integral 
part of its own culture. Age, if given a free hand, would completely remake 
youth in its own image, which would not only subvert the true interests of 
age, but also pervert the creative principles of youth as well. 

Helena’s father introduces a difference in the youth-old age conflict, and 
provides a controlled perspective. Helena’s father has passed on to her his 
medical secrets, which enable her to heal the King. By learning them she has 
fulfilled the obligations which are owed to the past. She is thus able to heal 
weaknesses of the elders by diligent application of their own teachings. 

Helena has also added to what she has inherited from her father. As the 
Countess puts it, “She derives her honesty / And achieves her goodness” (I. i. 
51-52). It is for Bertram to do likewise. He, too, has derived his honesty, but 
he must achieve goodness in his own person. 

Bertram’s first definition of nobility is rank, and his understanding of rank 
has so far been entirely superficial. At Rousillon he learned from Parolles only 
distorted externals: words, for courtesy; clothing, for honor; and pomp, for 
dignity. His experience at court has taught him nothing that would complicate 
his oversimplified conception of honor. With no adequate concept of worthi- 
ness, an internal quality, he prizes himself too highly to marry the daughter 
of a physician. 

The king explodes his superficial definition of nobility, if Bertram would 
understand him; the king tells him that he can raise Helena to any title he 
chooses. He tells Bertram that he is judging only by superficialities. 


If she be 
All that is virtuous, save that thou dislik’st, 
A poor physician’s daughter, thou dislik’st 
Of virtue for the name. (II. iii. 128-131) 


As with his experience with Parolles, Bertram is substituting the word, or in 
this case the lack of it, for the fact. The King makes this explicit: 


Good alone 
Is good without a name. Vileness is so; 
The property by which it is should go, . 


Not by the title. (II. iii. 135-138) 
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In threatening Bertram to make him accept Helena the King throws Bertram’s 
immaturity up to him: 


. .. I will throw thee from my care for ever 
Into the staggers and the careless lapse 
Of youth and ignorance. (II. iii. 169-171) 


Again, the King says, 


As thou lov’st her, 
Thy love’s to me religious; else, does err. (II. iii. 189-190) 


That is, the quality of Bertram’s maturity will be measured in the maturity of 
his love for Helena. 

Bertram yields to the King’s pressure, but pays lip service only to his order. 
The full import of his error will not be seen until it has worked its way out 
completely and he is exposed in dishonor before the court in the last scene. This 
full course of folly is described by the two French lords in Florence, discussing 
Bertram’s assignation with Diana: 


2 Lord: Now, God delay our rebellion! as we are ourselves, what things are 
wel 


1 Lord: Merely our own traitors. And as in the common course of all trea- 
sons, we still see them reveal themselves, till they attain to their 
abhorr’d ends, so he that in this action contrives against his own 
nobility, in his proper stream o’erflows himself. (IV. iii. 23) 


For Parolles war and promiscuity have much in common. Parolles’ words 
and scarves hold the same relationship and substitutes for honor in war as 
licentiousness holds to the true office of sex. The honors to be earned in this war 
are essentially hollow ones, since none of the young French nobles have any- 
thing at stake in it. For all of war’s innate seriousness, for Bertram and the rest, 
the Florentine war is nothing but a lark, a promiscuity of combat. This essen- 
tially fatuous nature of the war is emphasized by the fact that its issues 
are never mentioned, and that it is never made vivid by observed combat or 
concrete reference to wounding or killing. The only direct reference to Bertram’s 
deeds are the vague comments of Diana’s mother that it was reported he had 
“taken their great’st commander, and that with his own hand he slew the 
Duke’s brother” (III. v. 5). If there is a scar under the beard which Bertram 
brings back from the wars, nothing which has been seen of his Florentine 
service lends it value. Had Bertram been dramatized in soldier’s actions or 
his feats concretely described, the effect of his homecoming would have been 
changed. It would have been difficult to show him in the ignominy and false- 
hood of the last scene, if he had previously been observed following an honorable 
and mature purpose in a significant war. 

Lavache, the country Clown—and it is perhaps significant that his name 
might mean cowherd—provides a consistent antithesis to the court and a con- 
sistent criticism of courtly values. When the countess tells him that she is send- 
ing him on business to the court, where his breeding will be taxed, he answers 
with contempt for the value of the court: “I will show myself highly and lowly 
taught. I know my business is but to the court” (II. ii. 3). 
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Bertram’s attitude towards marriage is contrasted with the attitude ex- 
pressed by the Clown Lavache to his own. In answer to the Countess’ question 
as to why he wishes to marry, Lavache says his body requires it: “I am driven 
on by the flesh; and he must needs go that the devil drives” (I. iii. 30). Since 
marriage was instituted to put down concupiscence, and thus to escape the 
devil, this statement is an obvious irony. For Lavache passion has both an 
office and an end: its office may be pleasure, but its end is procreation, and he 
understands the one as well as the other. “Service”, he says, “is no heritage; 
and I think I shall never have the blessing of God till I have issue o’ my body; 
for they say barnes are blessings” (I. iii. 25). 

Indeed, by a comic inversion he makes sex an unwilling drudge to pro- 
creation: “He that ears my land spares my team and gives me leave to in the 
crops” (I.iii. 47). Lavache having himself testified that he has been dragged 
to consider marriage by the demands of the flesh, it becomes a double irony 
that he speaks of sex as an unpleasant drudgery. His double meaning of “Serv- 
ice is no heritage” has direct application to Bertram: “Service” (sexual; viz., 
extra marital) brings no blessing, and brings no heirs. The service which 
Bertram would do Diana would likewise be sterile of blessing and heirs: 


Bertram: . . - I love thee 
By love’s own sweet constraint, and will ever 
Do thee all rights of service. 

Diana: Ay, so you serve us 
Till we serve you; but when you have our roses, 
You barely leave our thorns to prick ourselves, 
And mock us with our barrenness. (IV. ii. 15-20) 


Here the sexuality of service is unmistakable, as well as the barrenness of 
unhonorable union. 

While Lavache frankly admits he is driven to marriage by passion, and 
suggests that this passion may be an instrument of the devil—“. . . he must 
needs go that the devil drives”—nevertheless he is firmly not of the devil’s 
camp. He tells Lafeu that he can serve as great a prince as he: “The Black 
Prince, sir; alias the prince of darkness; alias, the devil” (IV. iii. 44). Lavache 
does not, however, call himself the devil’s servant: within this context of double 
entendres on service, he tells Lafeu that he can serve as great a lord as he (i.e., 
ear his land); not that he does. Finally, when Lafeu tells him jocosely to keep 
to that same master, Lavache answers with unexpected point: 


I am a woodland fellow, sir, that always loved a great fire; and the master I 
speak of ever keeps a good fire. But, sure, he is the prince of the world; let 
his nobility remain in’s court. I am for the house with the narrow gate, 
which I take to be too little for pomp to enter. Some that humble themselves 
may; but the many will be too chill and tender, and they'll be for the flow’ry 
way that leads to the broad gate and the great fire.” (IV. v. 49) 


For all of his robustness, then, sex to Lavache is not the same as Parolles’ sensu- 
ality. Although driven by the devil’s goad of the flesh, one escapes the devil’s 
service by not turning sex to idle uses. 

Lavache also provides a key to the riddle by which Bertram casts off 
Helena. Lavache has a universal answer which he says will suit all occasions 
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at court; it is as appropriate for all questions as, among other things, “. . . Tib’s 
rush [ring] for Tom’s forefinger. . .” (II. ii. 24). The sexual double entendre 
here is unmistakable. Compare this passage to Bertram’s riddle: “When thou 
canst get the ring upon my finger which shall never come off, and show me 
a child begotten of thy body that I am father to, then call me husband . . .” 
(III. ii. 59). Although this passage has always been interpreted as saying 
what it appears to mean: “procure this ring I wear”, it carries equally, and 
perhaps primarily, the sexual pun. “When you can get the ring upon my 
finger” means plainly, “when you shall have sexual relations with me”; “which 
never shall come off” means, in effect, sexual exclusiveness, or chastity (Ber- 
tram’s) in marriage. 

Taken in relation with Lavache’s lines, this double entendre provides an 
added, thematic dimension of meaning, which connects with the other sexual 
themes of the play. The Clown said Tib’s rush belonged naturally on Tom’s 
forefinger. While Bertram, in his riddle, in effect identifies the ring which he 
wears with the power of generation, at the same time he denies these powers. 
Denying the power of generation, however, is tantamount to denying both 
the honor and maturity which it is his ambition to achieve. Until passion and 
generation be united, there is no hope of maturity and honor for him. To put 
it crudely, the problem is how to get the right ring on the right finger; and 
Bertram, abetted by Parolles, is seeking with all his energy to do just exactly 
the wrong thing. 

When Bertram and Parolles are first seen in Florence, passing by the dis- 
guised Helena and her companions, Diana’s mother says of Parolles, “Marry, 
hang you!” Mariana adds, “And your courtesy, for a ring-carrier!” (III. v. 94- 
95)- This is before the plot for the ring exchange, and Mariana uses the phrase 
as a general metaphor for pander. In the context of ring-symbolism, however, 
her phrase has additional weight: Parolles is deranging the proper placement 
of generation, or perverting chastity by bearing the ring from where it properly 
belongs. 

Bertram accepts the condition of the exchange of rings which Diana de- 
mands. Although symbols of the sexual exchange, the rings are correspondingly 
charged with the symbol of heritage. For her ring, he is willing to give (in 
effect give away) the symbol and fact of his heritage. This significance of the 
ring is made quite clear when the bargaining is taking place: Bertram says he 
will lend his ring, but that he has no power to give it. This is truer than Bertram 
realizes: he cannot give the ring without his generative powers also, while at 
the same time it signifies that in this relationship he cannot transmit his heritage. 


Complementing this significance, Diana tells Bertram when the assignation is 
compacted 


And on your finger in the night I’ll put 
Another ring, that what in time proceeds 
May token to the future our past deeds. (IV. ii. 61-63) 


The implications here are multiple: The ring will indicate that it was Helena 
who slept with Bertram and testify the legitimacy of their heir, and betoken 
the paradox of chastity and sex reconciled. In a sexual sense, the ring which he 
that night puts on will in the process of time itself bring forth his heir. The 
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meaning it specifically does not have is the literal meaning Bertram assumes: 
that it will be used by Diana to claim him as a husband. 

That the ring is ultimately intended for Helena provides, ironically, an 
additional proof that he is giving away generation: he begets a lawful heir 
indeed. 


Bertram: It is an honour ‘longing to our house, 
Bequeathed down from many ancestors, 
Which, were the greatest obloquy i’th’ world 
In me to lose. 


Diana: Mine honour’s such a ring, 
My chastity’s the jewel of our house, 
Which were the greatest obloquy i’ th’ world 
In me to lose. Thus your own proper wisdom 
Brings in the champion Honour on my part, 
Against your vain assault. (IV. ii. 42-51) 


The basic irony here is that Diana picks up the true symbolism of the rings, 
and that she exhibits a complete understanding of what Bertram sees only 
superficially. Her retort to Bertram also reminds of Helena’s, “how one might 
lose virginity to her own liking.” In other words, virginity is exchanged for 
something just as good in return, for honesty and honor. As Diana says, words 
have no value if they contradict the principle upon which they are based: 


This has no holding, 
To swear by Him whom I protest to love, 
That I will work against him; therefore your oaths 
Are words and poor conditions, but unseal’d. (IV. ii. 27-30) 


Neither does the sexual act have value if it contradicts the principle of pro- 
creation. 

Within the context of the total themes of the play, the “bed trick” should 
lose the odium with which it is customarily viewed. Since the young man is 
looking for honor almost obsessively, and erring in every action which he takes, 
the substitute bed partner is justified on both a realistic and symbolic level. By 
means of the bed trick the ambiguous nature of sex which was introduced by 
the conversation between Parolles and Helena is concentrated in the symbol 
of a single act. The act combines with honorable sex for procreation; illicit 
sex, which, as Lavache says of another bed trick, is a drudgery. Now the right 
ring finds its place on the right finger, and service is done to heritage. 

The final scene of general recognition and explanation has often been criti- 
cized for its apparently unnecessary extension of misunderstandings and con- 
fusions. Seeing the play as a dramatization of the problem of mature under- 
standing, particularly of the sexual dilemma, this jumble of paradoxes becomes 
actually a final attempt to dramatize the resolution of the sexual paradox. Here 
can be observed what took place off stage in the bed trick which reconciled 
and coalesced chastity and sexual love. 

In this scene Bertram is left standing alone in his perfidy, exposed as 
Parolles was exposed by the drum incident. With Bertram, however, the ex- 
posure takes on an increased moral seriousness because of the more serious 
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moral implications involved and through the exposure of the width of the 
break between what he should be and what he is. Not only has he failed to 
achieve personal goodness, he has soiled the honesty which he received from 
his father. The audience stands the same in respect to Bertram as he and the 
lords stood in respect to the exposure of Parolles. Since Bertram is standing 
alone, uninfluenced by bad company or the comic tones afforded by Parolles, 
the affair assumes a heavy moral seriousness. He cannot escape being morally 
responsible; he has become an adult, and his action lacks the extenuating or 
mitigating circumstances of inexperience or unhealthy companions. Whether 
he will or no, the future has become the present, and he must live in it, and 
there find or not find honor. 

A series of pyramiding paradoxes arises to testify against Bertram, which 
he meets by prevarications, distending his faith in words—the superficialities 
of honor—until the whole structure of his false principles collapses and leaves 
him exposed. This is a final dramatization of what he has contrived against his 
own nobility, and he “in his proper stream o’erflows himself.” The paradoxes 
brought forth by Diana become more tangled and convoluted until the King 
loses both his comprehension and his temper. At this point Helena is brought 
in, and paradoxes resolve themselves in a general insight. What actually has 
occurred in Florence is never explained on stage, but the paradoxes themselves 
offer their own imaginative expression, once the key is given. 
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Will and Reason in Troilus and Cressida 


DAVID KAULA 


ly, roilus and Cressida stands with some of the great Shakespear- 
> ian tragedies, most notably Hamlet, Macbeth, and Lear, as a 
4 play in which the ominous nature of the times exerts a heavy, 
disruptive pressure on the personal destinies of the characters. 
For half the play the private romance develops in apparent 
%g isolation from the surrounding Graeco-Trojan world, but all 
= while an intimate connection is implied between private passion and public 
chaos, until finally the two lovers, first Cressida and then Troilus, are forced 
to surrender to the “bitter disposition of the time”. The Greeks and Trojans 
as a whole are represented as two sharply differentiated cultural orders in 
collision, both committed to an enterprise for which neither can provide an 
adequate rationale. The Trojans accept the war as an opportunity for personal 
glorification; the Greeks resign themselves to it as something imposed on them 
by fate, the unintelligible action of history. The rationalizations of both finally 
disintegrate before the onslaught of Thersites’ all-inclusive cynicism and the 
predatory self-assertion of Achilles, Ajax, and the vengeful Troilus. In the 
contrast between the chivalric Trojans and realpolitical Greeks it is tempting 
to see a suggestion of the political situation in England during the late 1500's 
and early 1600’s. As William Empson remarks, Troy, like all large towns in 
Shakespeare’s plays, is analogous to London, and its dilemma reflects the author’s 
uneasy premonition of civil war. But of greater significance for us are the implica- 
tions the play offers as a complex vision of the perennial earthly city, the unregen- 
erate community forever exposed to the errant and self-destructive tendencies of 
the human will. The two most important determinants of this vision are the 
contrary modes of thought represented in Troilus and Ulysses, the one essen- 
tially passional and idealistic, the other rational and realistic, neither of which 
in itself can provide a true image of the ultimate good and so point the way 
to the just and charitable society. 

Although Troilus and Ulysses are the two most fully drawn characters in 
the play and the chief apologists for their respective parties, there is, significantly, 
very little interaction between them. Each is confined to his particular plot, 
Troilus to his private romance and Ulysses to his efforts to physic the unmove- 
able Achilles, until they are finally brought together in the fifth act to witness 
Cressida’s submission to Diomedes. There, peering into the darkness at the 
center of the Greek camp, both under the eye of the nihilist Thersites, they 
observe a repetition of the act that has made them enemies. The incredulous 
Troilus is forced to watch the “true” Cressida absorbed into a world wholly 
governed by the time and mutability, a world Ulysses appears to understand 
perfectly and tries to turn to political advantage. Ulysses is powerless to assist 
Troilus in his metaphysical quandry over the two Cressids, for according to his 
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empirical judgment Cressida is merely a woman who “will sing any man at 
first sight.” Beyond an exchange of conventional courtesies they have nothing 
to communicate to each other. In effect they speak mutually incomprehensible 
languages. 

Of the two, Troilus seems to be the less easy character to understand. In 
recent criticism he has been subjected to a number of interpretations, ranging 
from the most censorious to the most approving. At one extreme, O. J. Camp- 
bell, in an influential study of the play as an attempt at the kind of satirical 
comedy being produced at the time by the coterie dramatists, sees Troilus as 
merely an exemplum of reason overwhelmed by sensual passion: a “virtuoso in 
sensuality”, an “Italianate English roué”. (This, by the way, seems to be the 
conception of the play in general if not of Troilus’ character in particular which 
governed the Old Vic production of Troilus in New York several winters ago. 
Under Tyrone Guthrie’s direction the play was performed in a vigorous 
bravura style verging on burlesque. Troilus was not so much an elegant 
hedonist as a pathetically maladjusted romanticist trapped in a bizarre world of 
Edwardian dandies, demimondaines, and military posturers. The effect was to 
place both him and Ulysses, the only other character portrayed with any serious- 
ness, somewhere on the periphery of the drama. What the production thereby 
gained in satirical impact it lost in poetic and dramatic complexity.) An entirely 
different view of Troilus, upheld by G. Wilson Knight and other English critics, 
presents him as a deeply imaginative young man dedicated to Truth, Honor, 
Love, and Beauty. Even though Troilus eventually sees these ideals desecrated 
in the sublunary realm by all-devouring time, according to this view he still 
manages to assert their inviolability by sheer dint of poetic conviction, as does 
Shakespeare the sonneteer when he proclaims “Love’s not Time’s fool”. Hence 
the “madness of discourse” Troilus suffers after his betrayal does not signify 
schizophrenic confusion so much as a clear recognition of the final incompati- 
bility of transcendental ideal and profane empirical fact. 

Taken singly, these two views of Troilus are oversimplifications. If Troilus 
is basically a sensualist, then his constant preoccupation with truth, honor, sim- 
plicity and so forth seems very much beside the point. If he is an inspired 
idealist, then surely not much value can be attached to an idealism so egregiously 
incapable of coming to terms with the existent world. The real Troilus seems to 
lie somewhere between the two extremes. He is invested with an ambivalence of 
attitude comparable to, though of course not so profound as, Hamlet’s, arising 
from an intense aversion to what he considers the degenerate nature of the real 
world. He expresses himself both as one victimized by a compulsion which 
thrusts him willy-nilly into the vortex of temporal experience, and as one who 
yearns to circumvent all restrictions of time and place and identify himself with 
the absolutely pure and immutable. Troilus seems to be moved, in other words, 
by two wills: the one which in Elizabethan usage commonly refers to a strong 
desire, usually sexual in nature, which overrides rational control; and the one 
which signifies the deliberate exercise of choice, or, in theological terms, the 
movement of an intelligent being toward the object it conceives as the highest 
good. At several points in the play the word “will” (which Shakespeare else- 


where, in Sonnet 135, invests with as many as five different meanings) vacillates 
between these two senses. 
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The basic tension in Troilus reveals itself with full force in the play’s open- 
ing scene. As he cajoles the maddeningly prosaic Pandarus, Troilus repeatedly 
asserts the violent, debilitating nature of his passion. He can no longer do battle 
with the Greeks because the “cruel battle” within his heart has robbed him of 
all strength, courage, and skill. When he sits at Priam’s table his heart is 
“wedged with a sigh” as though it would “rive in twain”. He claims he is “mad 
in Cressid’s love”, and that Pandarus’ praising of her beauties merely torments 
the “open ulcer” of his heart and lays a knife in the wounds that love has given 
him. All this suggests that like many a histrionic Petrarchan lover Troilus is 
disposed to look upon himself as a helpless victim, as one who can only yearn 
and suffer, not choose and act on his own behalf. He also seems prone to con- 
centrate more on the uniqueness, the unparalleled intensity of his passion than 
on the person toward whom it is presumably directed. When he considers 
Cressida, he does so solely in terms of sensuous qualities so rarified as to be 
virtually incorporeal: 


oh, that her hand, 
In whose comparison all whites are ink 
Writing their own reproach, to whose soft seizure 
The cygnet’s down is harsh, and spirit of sense 
Hard as palm of ploughman. 


(I. i. 55-59) 


The imagery shows a conventional Petrarchan extravagance; but it also conveys, 
especially in the extreme contrast between the ethereal “spirit of sense” and 
gross “palm of ploughman”, a genuine urgency of feeling which implies the 
real object of Troilus’ yearning. It is something completely dissociated from the 
“hard” and “harsh”, from the mundane realm where “rude sounds” and “un- 
gracious clamors” make a perpetual din and all are fools engaged in a “starved” 
argument. Troilus objectifies his ideal in a vision pregnant with mythic impli- 
cations: 


Tell me, Apollo, for thy Daphne’s love, 
What Cressid is, what Pandar, and what we. 
Her bed is India, there she lies, a pearl. 
Between our Ilium and where she resides, 
Let it be called the wild and wandering flood, 
Ourself the merchant, and this sailing Pandar 
Our doubtful hope, our convoy and our bark. 
(I. i. 101-107) 


Whenever Troilus envisions the object of his yearning, he does so in such clear, 
rarified, quasi-mythical imagery as this—an imagery which implies a complete 
escape from the intricacies of that profane, heterogeneous world in which he 
finds himself so painfully involved. 

While Troilus is arguing successfully for the retention of Helen (II. ii), he 
betrays no symptom of his passion for Cressida, no trace of that ironic disparity 
between public role and private obsession we see so often in Hamlet—a fact 
which considerably reduces his complexity in comparison with the latter’s. But 
here he reiterates with greater clarity the attitudes he revealed before. He reacts 
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vehemently against Hector’s cautious, rational deliberation of moral and practi- 
cal issues: 


Nay, if we talk of reason, 
Let’s shut our gates and sleep. Manhood and honor 
Should have hare hearts, would they but fat their thoughts 
With this crammed reason. Reason and respect 
Make livers pale and lustihood deject. 
(iI. ii. 46-50) 


Reason crams and sickens; it desecrates the “infinite” and “fathomless”, and 
deflects the aspiring will away from its drive for the absolute. Honor, on the 
other hand, is marked by perfect purity, simplicity, and élan. It finds its raison 
d'etre in an object which Troilus envisions, as he does Cressida, as a priceless 
pearl sought for by merchants across a treacherous sea. The glory Troilus and 
his brothers can gain through their defense of Helen will “canonize” them in 
ages to come. The religious quality of Troilus’ imagery indicates again that his 
is the kind of aspiration which automatically elevates its object to the isolated, 
incorruptible realm of the sacred. It also suggests one of the fatal weaknesses in 
that kind of aspiration. The pearl image seems to be a clear allusion to a scrip- 
tural passage: “Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchant man, 
seeking goodly pearls: Which, when he had found one precious pearl, went and 
sold all that he had, and bought it” (Mat. xiii, 45). Behind the allusion is the 
implication that in converting Helen (and Cressida) into a pearl of great price 
and making her a pretext for the pursuit of personal glory, Troilus is looking in 
the wrong direction for the ultimate good and wilfully committing the error 
Hector defines as “mad idolatry”. 

Although in this scene Troilus’ aspiring will seems to carry the day in its 
uncompromising drive for the absolute, there is evidence of a counter-movement 


by the other will, the one which drags him involuntarily into contact with cor- 
rupting finitude: 


I take today a wife, and my election 

Is led on in the conduct of my will, 

My will enkindled by mine eyes and ears, 

Two traded pilots ’twixt the dangerous shores 

Of will and judgment. How may I avoid, 

Although my will distaste what it elected, 

The wife I chose? There can be no evasion 

To blench from this and to stand firm by honor. 
(II. ii. 61-68) 


Here the will, as far removed from judgment as the opposing shore of a channel, 
badly misinformed by the sense faculties, revolts in distaste from what it had 
originally found appealing. Having led itself into the thick of sensuous experi- 
ence, it finds itself left with only “remainder viands”. The imagery of tasting, 
satiety, and revulsion Troilus uses here and in the ensuing lines indicates his 
sense of the highly unstable, deceptive nature of experience in the real world. It 
also anticipates the moment when he will recoil in disgust from the end result 
of such experience—from “the bits and greasy relics” of Cressida’s “o’er-eaten 


faith”. 
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The scene of Troilus’ first encounter with Cressida (III. ii) has a peculiarly 
self-contained quality. It is the only scene in the love plot into which the war, 
the surrounding pressures of public affairs, do not intrude, even so much as in 
the sounds of battle offstage. It also has a carefully plotted inner movement 
which imitates the familiar pattern of romantic persuasion and conquest, culmi- 
nating in the act which, as Northrop Frye observes, is necessarily performed out 
of sight of the audience, like death in Greek tragedy. In the troth-plight cere- 
mony near the end of the scene Troilus momentarily succeeds in achieving an 
ecstatic vision of a timeless perfection; but before this occurs he once more dis- 
plays certain ambiguities of attitude which tend to qualify the purity of his 
aspiration. As he stalks before Cressida’s door waiting for Pandarus, he both 
longs to luxuriate in complete sensual fulfillment—to “wallow in the lily beds 
Proposed for the deserver” and taste “Love’s thrice-repured nectar”—and fears 
that such fulfillment will overwhelm his “ruder powers”, force him to lose his 
sense of “distinction”, and drive him to “swooning destruction”. There is a sug- 
gestion here of the self-obsessive nature of Troilus’ passion, of its tendency to 
prolong and intensify the process of yearning rather than to seek consummation 
in active experience and the responsive love of another. Caught between desire 
and revulsion, his will remains focused on itself alone. It has no thought for the 
other, for Cressida as a real person. Even when Troilus hears of her agitation 
from Pandarus, his attention remains fixed on his own turbulent inner state: 
“Even such a passion doth embrace my bosom.” 

The radical disjunction between willing and acting implicit in Troilus’ sensi- 
bility emerges with full clarity in his argument with Cressida about the ability 
—or willingness—of lovers to live up to their vows. 


This is the monstruosity in love, lady, that the will is infinite and the exe- 
cution confined, that the desire is boundless and the act a slave to limit. 
(III. ii. 88-90) 


The monstruosity, that is, lies not in the lover’s extravagant will but in those 
circumstances of reality which thwart his aspiration for the infinite. Cressida, 
on the other hand, does locate the monstruosity in the will, specifically in the 
deliberate failure of lovers to adhere to their promises: 


They say all lovers swear more performance than they are able, and yet re- 
serve an ability that they never perform, vowing more than the perfection 
of ten, and discharging less than the tenth part of one. They that have the 
voice of lions and the act of hares, are they not monsters? (III. ii. 91-96) 


This is the same skepticism Cressida had expressed in her cautionary maxims 
at the end of Act I, scene ii: a skepticism arising from a keen sense of her 
vulnerability in a world where passion quickly fades once it has made its con- 
quest: “Things won are done, joy’s soul lies in the doing.” Cressida’s reply 
gains further point through the sexual puns in the words “monster”, “will”, 
and “act” (especially “act of hares”). They suggest that what Troilus regards 
idealistically she chooses to interpret in a more realistic light, as though to imply: 
whatever your fancy protestations, you lovers are really concerned only with 
the sexual act itself, and once you have gained that you lose interest. But Troilus 
has no answer to make to this trenchant criticism which, as Cressida’s reference 
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to “all lovers” indicates, embraces the entire tradition of Petrarchan love-making. 
He merely takes for granted the complete sincerity of lovers’ intentions, betray- 
ing no sense of the will’s ability to deceive itself and “distaste what it elected”. 
The excessive simplicity and complacency of his attitude is apparent in the 
rather empty, tautological phrasing of his declarations as he proceeds to make 
his name synonymous with perfect fidelity: 


Few words to fair faith. Troilus shall be such to Cressid as what envy can 


say worst shall be a mock for his truth, and what truth can speak truest not 
truer than Troilus. (III. ii. 103-106) 


Nor does Troilus have an answer to offer Cressida when a little later she 
describes the discrepancy between her two selves, her “kind”, loving self, and 
her “unkind”, skeptical self, a discrepancy she proceeds to amplify by axiomati- 
cally stating the irreconcilability of love and wisdom. The problem of harmoniz- 
ing love and knowledge, will and reason, simply does not exist for Troilus, any 
more than did the quandary posed by Hector when he stated “value dwells not 
in particular will”. Troilus merely yearns that his own “integrity and truth”, 
“winnowed purity in love”, and “simplicity” find their counterpart in another— 
not, that is, in any particular person (though he will “presume” such in 
Cressida), but simply “in a woman”. Troilus here shows once more that the real 
object of his aspiration is a generalized, bodiless image of perfection which com- 
pletely excludes not only all Yeatsian complexities of mire and blood, but all 
contingencies inherent in the relationship between person and person in the 
actual, changeable human condition. 

The troth-plight ritual itself, delivered in the highly fanciful, ceremonious 
style of old romance, lifts the drama momentarily out of its temporal-spatial con- 
text and projects it, as it were, against a timeless, archetypal background. Here 
for the only time in the play the three principals are completely assimilated to 
their popular counterparts—the conventional triad of true lover, false mistress, 
and contemptible go-between which received wide currency in the Tudor period 
through the popularizations of Henryson and the balladeers. The ritual is in 
effect a parody of the marriage ceremony, with Pandarus as minister joining 
the lovers’ hands and all three lending a false sanctity to the union through a 
repetition of amens. But this isolated vision of an invulnerable, timeless fixity is 
impinged upon on all sides by the very tangible pressures of the historical mo- 
ment, “the bitter disposition of the time”. The obvious irony of it is that 
Cressida’s vow is also prediction, for, as everyone since Chaucer knows, she will 
succumb to her unkind self and prove false. Another mitigating element is 
introduced by Pandarus, who quickly brings the vision down to the level of the 
banally salacious with his talk of chambers, beds, and erotic “death”. Also visible 
in the background are all the surrounding circumstances of the play’s Graeco- 
Trojan world, such as those exhibited in the preceding scene, wherein Helen 
appears as the promiscuous queen of the court of love and Pandarus sings of 
“nothing but love” while the battle rages outside the city gates. In the next scene, 
too, immediately following the exultant climax of the love plot comes its sober- 
ing peripety when Calchas, having “Incurred a traitor’s name”, takes “advantage 
of the time” by demanding Cressida in return for the service he has done the 
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Greeks; and Ulysses tells Achilles that no human virtue or achievement what- 
ever is immune to the depredations of time. 

It is against “Injurious Times”, the crude, undiscriminating robber, that 
Troilus directs his most vehement resentment as he is taking leave of Cressida. 
He contrasts the “strained” purity of his love—so pure that the gods are jealous 
of it—with the rudeness and rough, abusive activity of mundane events, ex- 
pressing his sense of the latter with all the energy of violent revulsion: 


And suddenly, where injury of chance 

Puts back leave-taking, justles roughly by 

All time of pause, rudely beguiles our lips 

Of all rejoindure, forcibly prevents 

Our locked embrasures, strangles our dear vows 
Even in the birth of our own laboring breath. 


(IV. iv. 35-40) 


But Troilus makes no effort to counteract the action of time. From the moment 
he hears of his misfortune the attitude he affects is one of noble resignation and 
self-sacrifice: 


And to his hand when I deliver her, 
Think it an altar, and thy brother Troilus 
A priest there offering to it his own heart. 


(IV. iii. 7-9) 


In his last moments with Cressida, as he is exhorting her to be true, Troilus dis- 
plays a lively sense of the possibility of inconstancy in others. He claims that 
“something may be done that we will not”, that the will may misestimate its 
powers and so fall prey to the “dumb-discoursive devil” lurking in deceptively 
attractive appearances. But this perception, which corresponds so closely to both 
his earlier observation on the will that “distastes what it elected” and Cressida’s 
description of her kind and unkind selves, Troilus applies only to “others”. 
When Cressida, turning the tables on him, asks him if he will be true, he replies, 
with a certain astonishment, that he could hardly be otherwise since he is the 
very epitome of “plainness and truth”. 

After Trolius witnesses his betrayal (V.ii), he ponders the great paradox of 
the two Cressids in what at first seems a peculiarly controlled and intellectual- 
ized manner. In their formal, balanced movement his lines do not evince the 
turbulent immediacy of response that would normally accompany such abrupt 
disillusionment. What they do indicate is the extreme deliberateness of Troilus’ 
effort to suppress the “attest of eyes and ears” and retain his vision of the “true” 
Cressida in its original uncontaminated state. Here, as throughout the assigna- 
tion episode itself, he places a “guard of patience” between his exacerbated will 
and its direct expression in spontaneous action. His lines become less formally 
declamatory and more disturbed when he resorts again to the imagery of spoil- 
age and distaste to express his reaction to the “untrue” Cressida he has just 
observed: 


Instance, oh instance, strong as Pluto’s gates, 
Cressid is mine, tied with the bonds of heaven. 
Instance, oh instance, strong as heaven itself, 
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The bonds of heaven are slipped, dissolved, and loosed, 
And with another knot, five-finger-tied, 
The fractions of her faith, orts of her love, 
The fragments, scraps, the bits and greasy relics 
Of her o’er-eaten faith, are bound to Diomed. 
(V. ii. 153-160) 


But Troilus’ dilemma remains fixed, unresolved. He makes no effort to com- 
prehend the real Cressida who has been absorbed into the realm of constant 
flux. It might be said that in his vision of the two Cressids Troilus momentarily 
suffers a Hamlet-like perception of man’s radically divided nature, which is 
symbolized for Hamlet in the juxtaposed portraits of his Hyperion-father and 
satyr-uncle. But whereas Hamlet’s will remains transfixed by the manifold para- 
doxes he sees within himself and the surrounding world, Troilus finds an im- 
mediate cue and motive for unreflective action in revenge against Diomedes. 
Within one sentence he transforms his absolute love for Cressida into an abso- 
lute hatred for his rival: 


Never did young man fancy 
With so eternal and so fixed a soul. 
Hark, Greek. As much as I do Cressid love, 
So much by weight hate I her Diomed. 
(V. ii. 165-168) 
The intensity of feeling, the sense of absoluteness, remains, but the clear, confi- 
dent vision of the sublime is irretrievably lost. As Troilus pursues his revenge in 
the following battle scenes he speaks no further of Helen as a theme of honor 
and renown. 

Just what sort of lover is Troilus intended by his author to represent? He is 
certainly not the amorous courtier-sonneteer of elegant mannerism who appears 
so often in the pages of polite Renaissance literature. Troilus is much too de- 
liberately forthright and unsophisticated for that. 


I cannot sing, 
Nor heel the high lavolt, nor sweeten talk, 
Nor play at subtle games. . . . 
Whilst some with cunning gild their copper crowns, 
With truth and plainness I do wear mine bare. 
(IV. iv. 87-89, 107-108) 


The one quality of Troilus’ that receives more emphasis than any other is his 
conception of himself as the true, faithful, sincere lover. However self-deceiving 
it may be, his love is in no sense frivolous or artificially inspired. Rather, it seems 
to be of the original, pure, passionate variety that predates the refinements of 
Renaissance courtoisie. As we have seen, it shows a strongly idealistic bias in its 
intense antipathy for the finite and longing for perfect clarity and oneness. In 
this it is akin to that primitive time-denying impulse the mythanalysts call the 
thirst for the “ontic”, the desire for pure actuality or unalloyed being. It also 
bears affinities to that ancient tradition of heretical dualism which, according to 
de Rougement and other writers, lay behind the medieval cult of courtly love 
and with certain modifications the Neoplatonic love-mysticism of the Renais- 
sance. Most of the essential elements are there: the sense of entrapment in a 
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hostile, meaningless world characterized throughout by Heraclitean imperma- 
nence; the deliberate cultivation of passive suffering both as a mark of distinc- 
tion, differentiating the lover from the normal run of uninspired humanity, and, 
as a means of purification, disengaging him from his involvement in the finite; 
the treatment of the loved one not as a being to be cherished for her own sake 
but as a pretext for self-magnification; the intense egocentricity which leads the 
lover to find no interest or value in anything which does not bear directly on his 
personal plight. But aside from these similarities, Troilus’ form of aspiration 
differs in one important respect from either the Manichean or Neoplatonic 
variety of Eros-passion. In theory, the latter exhibits the same motivation as 
monistic mysticism insofar as it impels the lover to seek eventual fusion with 
the infinite and undifferentiated One, a consummation that ideally involves a 
total loss of self-awareness or actual self-extinction, as in the classic example of 
the Liebestod. But Troilus’ passion lacks this quasi-mystical element. Oblivious 
ecstasy is what Troilus anticipates before his first meeting with Cressida, but he 
also fears it because it will mean a loss of “distinction”, an overwhelming of the 
self in the uncontrollable onslaught of physical sensations—“As doth a battle, 
when they charge in heaps The enemy flying”. Rather than self-obliteration, 
what Troilus seeks is self-exaltation through complete identification with such 
a principle of unconditional, timeless validity as he tries to locate in Truth and 
Honor. Through Honor his name will be enrolled in the permanent calendar of 
heroes; through his Truth “True swains in love shall in the world to come 
Approve their truths by Troilus.” 

Troilus’ love develops according to the pattern Miguel de Unamuno describes 
for the kind of love which arises from a tragic sense of universal finitude and 
death: it “seeks with fury, through the medium of the beloved, something be- 
yond, and since it finds it not, it despairs.” Cressida is clearly only the medium 
through which Troilus furiously seeks the beyond. Just as he is not defending 
the real Helen in his pursuit of honor, so he does not love Cressida for what she 
is in herself with that charitable species of affection now generally referred to, 
thanks to de Rougement and Nygren, as Agape. Troilus’ great mistake is not 
that he so woefully misestimates the real worth of the women he idealizes 
(Cressida, pace the scholars, is certainly not by instinct a frivolous light-of-love), 
but that he places such an insupportable burden of value on any finite being, 
himself included. His tragedy is that within the spiritual dimensions of his 
world no being exists which might adequately correspond to his yearning for 
the ultimate. Since he has no other god to serve than the self, he inevitably 
makes “the service greater than the god”. The result is the utter frustration of 
his aspiring will, the “madness of discourse” that follows upon “mad idolatry”, 
the fanatical despair of the final scenes. 

The most comprehensive image of the cosmos against which the play’s action 
is projected is developed, of course, in the speeches of Ulysses. In his celebrated 
discourse on degree (I. iii. 75ff.) Ulysses offers a clear vision of an orderly cosmic 
system which assigns to every being its proper place and function. But this is not 
the universe Ulysses himself perceives or the action of the play reflects. In this 
speech he actually places more stress on the chaos that follows when the string 
of harmony is untuned than he does on the orderliness of the well-functioning 

system; and for a good reason, since his cosmological observations serve merely 
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as prologue to his diagnosis of the Greeks’ inability to get the war over and done 
with. The Greek command, he claims, is infected from top to bottom with the 
fever of envious pride; proper authority is held in contempt by the individual 
will; the “still and mental parts” exercise no control over brute physical force. 
Ulysses later reinforces this sense of endemic moral confusion in his lengthy 
speech to Achilles on time and human mutability (III. iii. 145ff.). He describes 
time as a wholly negative process—personified as a beggar, slanderer, and 
“monster of ingratitudes”—against which no human value whatever is capable 
of surviving. Working in close conjunction with it is the “One touch of nature” 
which “makes the whole world kin”, that is, the irrepressible human tendency 
to ignore the enduring good and esteem only the evanescently attractive. 

This conception of time, of the movement of history, as a constant flux of 
accidental events which deprives all human effort of final meaning is also con- 
veyed by Ulysses’ co-leaders, Agamemnon and Nestor. Significantly, in their 
lengthy discussion of the tedious seven-years’ stalemate, the leaders completely 
disregard the fundamental issues of the war. They neither ask why it was begun 
in the first place nor why it should be continued: Helen is not mentioned. 
Agamemnon and Nestor attribute their unsuccess not to any human failure but 
merely to the adverse flow of events—to unforeseeable “Checks and disasters”, 
the “protractive trials of great Jove”, “reproof of chance”, and “storms of for- 
tune”. While Ulysses does refer to the fever of envy afflicting the Greek army, 
for obvious reasons he does not extend his diagnosis to the underlying cause of 
the sickness. He can only imply, without having the means to do anything about 
it, that the real reason for their failure lies in the incompetence of the leadership 
and the futility of their collective enterprise. Generally incapable as they are of 
providing a positive rationale for their presence on the Trojan plain, the Greeks 
seem to regard it as a more or less permanent modus vivendi, as a given, un- 
avoidable condition which neither grew out of nor points forward to any dif- 
ferent state of affairs. For them history is, by implication, neither cyclical nor 
linear in its movement; it merely follows a pattern of meaningless repetition. As 
Agamemnon remarks at one point, only the “extant moment” exists: “What's 
past and what’s to come is strewed with husks And formless ruin of oblivion” 
(IV. v. 166-167). 

In the face of such general futility the only recourse for the individual, as the 
Greeks see it, is to maintain his personal dignity, his “reputation”, by outbraving 
the hostile activity of time and fortune. So Agamemnon with much rhetorical 
display exhorts his men to practise “persistive constancy” against the buffets of 
chance, and Nestor, still bellicose despite his antiquity, counsels them to answer 
“rage with rage” and retort to “chiding fortune”. Ulysses later urges Achilles to 
perform more heroic deeds, not to aid the general cause, but to keep his honor 
bright by replacing the earlier deeds devoured by the monster time. The logical 
counterpart to this totally individualistic ethic is the unsparing cynicism of 
Thersites, which sees no vestige of human dignity or worth at all remaining in 
the senseless barbarism of the war. To Thersites everyone in sight is motivated 
by blockheaded pride, lust, or political cunning. His cynicism bears the same 
relationship to the superficial moralizing of the Greek commanders as the 
exacerbated nihilism of the Elizabethan satirists, Hall, Marston, and Gilpin, 
does to the strangely belligerent Neostoic individualism of George Chapman— 
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the first installment of whose translation of the Iliad, it is relevant to note, ap- 
peared about two years before Shakespeare wrote Troilus. 

The negativity of time, the uselessness of communal endeavor, the magnifica- 
tion of the individual ego—such are the moral donnés of Ulysses’ world, the 
general assumptions he himself must accept, or at least appear to accept, if he is 
to accomplish anything at all. He sees the basic senselessness of the situation 
more clearly than any of the other Greeks save Thersites, as he shows in a side 
comment on the cuckolding of Menelaus: 


O deadly gall, and theme of all our scorns, 
For which we lose our heads to gild his horns. 
(IV. v. 30-31) 


But though he sees the futility he cannot expose it directly, since his position 
commits him to the maintaining of appearances. Hence Ulysses’ role is that of 
the ironist, the supersubtle rhetorical tactician, the skillful manipulator of 
“opinion”. (The obvious contrast here is Troilus, who confronts the deceitful 
world with his uncompromising “plainness and truth”.) Ulysses repeatedly modu- 
lates his mode of discourse to suit his particular audience; he also creates the 
situations through which he contrives to expose or influence the attitudes of 
other characters. In some ways his role is comparable to that of such other be- 
hind-the-scenes manipulators as Prospero and Duke Vincentio, except that his 
purpose in assuming it is entirely different from theirs. Whereas they use their 
superior insight to lead others to self-knowledge and an eventual change of 
heart, Ulysses uses his for a strictly limited expedient end—that of prodding 
Achilles into action so that the war may be brought to a quicker end. In work- 
ing on Achilles he makes no attempt to arouse in him a sense of obligation 
to the common cause or even to mitigate in any way that surly egotism which 
is presumably at the root of their trouble. He does, in fact, just the opposite 
—further stimulates his pride by telling him (untruthfully) that his reputation 
has been eclipsed by Ajax’s. Some commentators have found much ethical 
good sense in Ulysses’ speech to Achilles, especially in the memorable line, 
“O, let not virtue seek Remuneration for the thing it was”, and have likened 
it to the Duke’s admonition to Angelo, “Heaven doth with us as we with torches 
do, Not light them for themselves”. But Ulysses and the Duke are saying two 
different things. The latter is emphasizing moral responsibility, exhorting 
Angelo to use his virtues for the benefit of others, but Ulysses is saying, in 
effect, that not even such a “great and complete man” as Achilles can hope 
to profit from his past achievements indefinitely against the opposition of 
time and human fickleness. Shakespeare has Ulysses appeal to Achilles, in 
fact, as though the latter were precisely the same sort of hero as Chapman, 
improving on Homer, portrays him to be in the Iliades. There he appears as 
the self-sufficient Stoic individualist wholly convinced of his own righteousness 
and contemptuous of the “vulgar”. By approaching Achilles in this spirit, as 
flatterer rather than reformer, Ulysses is able to gain what he wants. The final 
effect of his strategy is to trigger Achilles’ ferocious blood-lust for Hector. 

If Ulysses is severely limited in the kind of uses to which he can apply his 
superior rational resources, one reason for this appears in his speech on degree. 
This is the speech that has often been cited as an exceptionally lucid résumé 
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of Renaissance moral and political commonplaces. E. M. W. Tillyard offers 
it as a locus classicus of the Elizabethan world picture, while S. L. Bethell main- 
tains that it establishes those humanistic ideals against which the actions of the 
characters are to be measured. But however rhetorically effective it may be, 
Ulysses’ cosmological discourse is marked by a certain incompleteness which 
becomes immediately evident when it is compared with corresponding state- 
ments by the Tudor humanists. To quote one brief example from Hooker’s 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, presumably one of the sources of the speech: 


[God’s] commanding those things to be which are, and to be in such 
sort as they are, to keep that tenure and course which they do, importeth 
the establishment of natures law .. . since the time that God did first pro- 
claime the edicts of his law upon it, heaven & earth have hearkened to his 
voice, and their labour hath bene to do his wil. (Bk. I, iii, 2) 


Hooker leaves no doubt as to the ultimate principle upon which everything 
in heaven and earth depends. The other apologists for Tudor absolutism, such 
as Elyot and the authors of the homilies, are equally clear on this point. While 
the equilibrium of Ulysses’ cosmos similarly depends upon a strict observance 
of degree or “tenure and course”, this principle is not based, in turn, upon any 
further sanction. Ulysses’ ideal order is not a created order, not called into be- 
ing and sustained by a supreme will. Instead it is assumed merely to exist, 
permanently and immutably. In Ulysses’ cosmic system the impersonal, ration- 
alistic principle of degree or fixed hierarchy thus stands in place of the personal, 
voluntaristic principle of divine will. Accordingly, Ulysses describes the dis- 
ruption of the ideal order not as stemming from any positive act of resistance 
upon the part of a lower will against a higher; rather it seems to occur auto- 
matically when the constituent elements of the cosmos “wander” away from 
or “neglect” their proper assigned place, just as in the Neoplatonic system the 
lower elements in the scale of being, especially those affiliated with matter, 
tend always to gravitate away from the higher and revert to primal chaos. 
Chaos occurs in all spheres, human and otherwise, when degree is neglected; 
but Ulysses fails to say how in a well-ordered cosmos degree ever comes to 
be neglected in the first place. 

A comparable deficiency is evident, as we have seen, in Ulysses’ approach 
to the problem confronting the Greeks. Although he supplies forceful evidence 
that the Greek chain of command is infected throughout with the fever of 
“emulation”, he does not explicitly relate that sickness to any prior condition 
of the collective will, to any fatal misdirection of it away from its proper ends. 
Nor does he try in any way to reform the collective will so as to bring it into 
closer harmony with that all-embracing providential will which, according to 
the humanistic view, is implicit in the universal order of things; for as both 
his speeches on degree and the negativity of time demonstrate, he conceives 
of no such will as existing. When he turns to the matter at hand he concentrates 
on just one small segment of the general disorder: the intransigence of Achilles. 
And even in this highly limited sphere he makes no attempt at reformation. 

Ulysses in one of Shakespeare’s more effective portraits of the rational, 
learned man. He is not only deeply conversant in human psychology and the 
arts of government but also essentially humane. His closest Shakespearian 
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counterpart is, perhaps, Menenius, who likewise accurately diagnoses the sick- 
ness at the heart of the body politic and is equally powerless to effect a cure. An- 
other parallel suggests itself in Dante’s Ulysses, who is consigned to the circle 
of Hell reserved for evil counsellors partly for conspiring against the Trojans, 
ancestors of the Romans, but chiefly for persuading his followers to pursue 
virtute e conoscenza—secular prowess and wisdom. Shakespeare’s Ulysses may 
not be guilty of deliberately misapplying these human goods, but so restricted 
are the possibilities of meaningful action within the moral sphere he inhabits 
that he can use his rational prowess only for the promotion of unworthy ends. 

From the standpoint of historical scholarship, the two modes of apprehen- 
sion represented by Troilus and Ulysses, the idealistic and realistic, passional 
and rational, might be equated to the familiar Elizabethan distinction between 
“blood” and “judgment”. Troilus would then be described as a character whose 
urgent craving to transcend the finite world results merely from the subversion 
of reason by passion; and Ulysses would be the self-controlled man who by 
taking rational account of the world is able to keep himself uncorrupted by 
its defects. According to the rationalistic ethic professed by several Elizabethan 
writers, a proper reconciliation between blood and judgment can be achieved 
only through the strict subordination of the one to the other. Troilus, that is, 
should be Ulysses’ pupil and docilely accept his common-sensible view of 
Cressida as a “daughter of the game”. The trouble with such an ethic, and 
the reason it cannot be applied to Shakespeare, is that it treats the self as an 
entirely self-contained entity whose equilibrium depends solely on the proper 
adjustment of its internal elements. It does not evaluate the self in terms of 
its relationship to an external good. (Characteristically, such moralists as Bacon, 
Burton, and Thomas Wright consistently speak of love as a humor, perturba- 
tion, or disorder in the soul rather than as a fruitful relationship between per- 
sons. They recommend marriage as a convenient device for gratifying the 
sensual appetite without incurring harmful social consequences.) In Shake- 
pearian drama (if one may generalize momentarily on so complex a subject), 
the divergent tendencies of the human psyche are never so simply and con- 
veniently reconciled. If the spiritual dilemmas Shakespeare portrays are com- 
munal as well as personal in origin and implication, then a personal solution 
necessarily takes place in conjunction with communal regeneration. Passion 
and reason, love and knowledge, are finally harmonized not through the sub- 
ordination of one to the other but through the submission of both, that is, the 
total self, to a good which simultaneously comprehends the self, the community, 
and the cosmos. But in Troilus no such harmonizing principle is anywhere 
visible in the closed moral perspectives of the play’s disrupted world. Neither 
Troilus’ idealism nor Ulysses’ rationalism conceives of a good which, in Augus- 
tinian terms, is “extrinsic to man’s merely human nature”; both are therefore 
restricted to the pursuit of a “strictly human excellence”. The ways of Troilus 
and Ulysses remain far apart, both equally ineffectual, and it is the nihilism 
of Thersites and the predatory anarchism of Achilles which finally prevail 
over the shattered earthly city. 


Dartmouth College 
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Stephen Harrison: Arches of Triumph (1604), the Sixth Pegme, Cozmoz Neoz (The New 
World), at the Conduit in Fleetstreet. The New World of Britain is represented in the 
turning Globe in the midst of the building, on which are figured “all the estates that are 
in the land”. Earth, Air, Fire, and Water seem to turn the Globe, atop which is Fortune. 
Directly above her is Virtue, with Justice one level higher. On one side of the Globe are 
Justice, Fortitude, Temperance, and Prudence; on the other, bearing shields, England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland. From the Folger Shakespeare Library copy. See also the 
Frontispiece and pp. 292 and 354. 











Order and Confusion in Troilus 


and Cressida L.iii 


F. QUINLAND DANIELS 


HAKESPEARE introduces the Greek contingent of his oppos- 
ing forces in Troilus and Cressida’ in what seems to be a staff 
meeting, or a caucus, since Achilles and Ajax are specifically 
absent. The order of artificial military hierarchy is carefully 
established. Agamemnon speaks first, as is proper to both his 
rank as commander in chief and his seniority in age. The only 

man who is his elder is Nestor, who speaks after him, and who is followed 
in turn by Agamemnon’s highest ranking officer, Ulysses. The speech preference 
of the chain of command so dear to the “Brass” of all ages is used by the play- 
wright to tuckpoint his examination of military and social disorder. 

Within this superficial order, the effect of Agamemnon’s speech is an un- 
usual one. The general impression it creates is that of some confusion and 
general imprecision of thought. His diction is, in fact, as another commander, 
Othello, put it, “exsufflicate and blown” (III. iii. 182), with the sentences long 
and involved, the ideas, by and large, abstract, and the tone self-consciously 
pompous, all contributing to an overall impression of bombast. The most ob- 
vious examples of Agamemnon’s penchant for extravagant diction are seen 
in the neologisms “conflux”, “tortive”, “protractive”, and “persistive”, all of 
which are cited by the OED as first appearing in English usage in this passage. 
Other peculiarities, such as the high frequency of doublets or near doublets 


” «©. 


such as “checks and disasters”, “tortive and errant”, “bias and thwart”, “affin’d 
and kin”, “wind and tempest”, “loud and powerful”, and the list of contraries 
(I. iii. 23-25) are not of themselves unusual in Shakespeare’s verse, but in a pass- 
age of marked peculiarity they serve to compound and augment the general 
impression of complexity. 

Agamemnon’s speech opens with a question. “Princes, / What grief hath 
set the jaundice on your cheeks?” (I. iii.1-2). What, he asks, has thrown his 
lieutenants into such dejection? His brief and specific question, courtly though 
its phrasing may be, is an excellent opening in itself. It is still an accepted 
rhetorical device, and Agamemnon immediately follows it with another, a 
syllogism providing a general answer which relates the problem to broad 
human experience. “The ample proposition that hope makes / In all designs 
begun on earth below / Fails in the promised largeness” (I. iii. 2-5), he claims 
pompously. He then dilates this statement further on the theory that all hu- 


1 The texts used are The Complete Works of Shakespeare, ed. Hardin Craig (New York, 1951), 
pp. 869-871, and the Photographic Facsimile of the First Folio, eds. Helge Kékeritz and Charles 
Tyler Prouty (New Haven, 1955), PP. 573-574: 
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man experience contains hindrances, those “checks and disasters” which he 
claims grow, expressing this thought in terms of tree knots which mirror the 
checking and halting of which he speaks. At the tenth line he gets around to 
equating his generalization with the specific problem of Troy’s successful 
resistance, but does so in an unduly complicated manner that is essentially 
unclear in thought. Again he employs a precise rhetorical device, litotes: “Nor, 
Prince, is it matter new to us”, which forces the central thought of the com- 
munication to be expressed in a pair of subordinate clauses, “That we come 
short of our suppose so far / That after seven years’ siege yet Troy walls stand” 
(I. iii. 10-12). From this he expands in ever growing convolutions.* We have 
had checks before we attacked Troy, he claims. His figure of “Trial” as an 
archer is yet another projection of the problem, as were his earlier figures. The 
tree would not grow upward because of internal knots caused by the influence 
of sap flowing in opposing impulses which divert the course of growth. This 
failure of linear impulse, the tree’s growing upward, is again shown in the 
failure of the arrow of action to be directed upward. It is rendered impotent 
by being drawn “bias and thwart” by Trial, an incompetent archer. Agamem- 
non’s expression reflects this lack of linear progress. His syntax is all wound 
up, just as the grain of the tree swirls about within the burl which afflicts the 
pine. Furthermore, it lacks any firm direction and so falters as does the wavering 
arrow which slips from the tensed fingers of the archer. 

Half way through his opening speech, Agamemnon’s convolution of thought 
and syntax modulates into another question, which is again followed by a syllo- 
gism. “Why then, you Princes, /. Do you with cheeks abash’d behold our 
works / And think them shame, .. .” (I.iii.17-19). The question itself is 
basically the same as the opening rhetorical device, and it is followed by the 
same cunning pun, the same cheeks and checks he used before. Three lines 
later he appears to be attempting to provide an answer to his syllogism, but it 
proves unnecessary, or at least non-contributory. What he does provide is an 
expansion of his statement, puffed out with a series of antitheses which have no 
logical function at all in the rhetoric. However, they do add immensely to the 
characterization of this elderly soldier who is entertaining himself with his 
quiver of conceits and metaphors culled from what seems to be an earlier day 
of courtly ceremony, if one judges it from the standpoint of the verbal ex- 
pression which will come later from the younger warriors and courtier-officers 
about him, such as Ulysses, Achilles, or Diomedes Agamemnon’s antitheses build 
up to a culminating example and final image of the winnower, Distinction, 
wielding his “loud and powerful fan”, which is as fine an emblem as any that 


2 The most interesting convolutions occur with the “sith” clause. “Every action” is the object 
of the subject-verb complex “Trial did draw” of the next line; it and its two qualifying clauses, 
“That hath gone before” and “Whereof we have record”, precede the subject in the sentence. Also, 
this same object of the verb, “Every action”, is qualified by a participle and its attendant elements, 
which are not found until after the subject-verb complex and its qualifying elements. The participle 
is “answering” (line 15), and its objects are (1) the aim, and (2) “that unbodied figure of the 
thought / That gav’t surmised shape.” In paraphrase the last part of the sentence seems to say: 
“Troy’s walls still stand, since Trial pulled bias and athwart every previous action of which we 
know anything, since each of these actions has neither fulfilled its aim and purpose, nor corre- 
sponded in reality to the abstract form it held in its originator’s mind.’”” However, when the lines 
are heard across the footlights, such a clear form fails to emerge. Instead, the audience receives no 
clear thought at all, but a general impression of a pompous man whose own thought is unclear. 
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may be found in Geoffrey Whitney’s Book of Emblems. The commander revels 
in excessive abstractions: processes of thought quite unrelated to concrete things. 
The subject of the first sentence is “grief”, of the second “The ample proposi- 
tion”, of the fourth “matter”, and of the last “Distinction”. There are only a | 
few nouns such as walls, cheeks, and pine, which have any concrete referent 
in the world of reality. Rather, he prefers to employ conceits such as the aim 
of the arrow which is “bias and thwart”; or “Fortune” which is described both 
as a metal and a wind. These very metaphors obscure the sense and misinterpret 
the problem, since they confuse the issue before the meeting. The imagery 
relates difficulties in the war to inevitable knots in pine trees and trials of 
fortune. This is the wrong place to use the tree image; it violates rational de- 
corum. Shakespeare is here using “sentences”, aphoristic phrases of the same 
sort we find in the mouths of Polonius, Brabantio and his Duke, and the 
characters of Lyly’s plays. Agamemnon’s use of strange information and book- 
ish lore in his discussion of pine tree, fortune, and the assaying of metals is of 
the same nature and type as is shown in the language of Eumenides in Endy- 
mion in the discussion of the relative virtues of friendship and love: 


Mistresses are in every place, and as common as hares on Athos, bees in 
Hybla, fowls in the air; but friends to be found are like the phoenix in 
Arabia, but one; or the philadelphi in Arays, never above two. (III. iv. 184ff.) 


Agamemnon’s language clearly represents the courtly tradition of Euphuistic 
rhetoric. We see in the supreme commander and initial representative of the 
Greek camp an elderly courtier-commander raised in other, more elegantly 
phrased days, using forms of speech and terms which are inappropriate to his 
present surroundings in a council of war. Talk such as this may well have gone 
on in Elizabethan council rooms among old men unable to express themselves 
succinctly. The figure of the commander in chief, though he is not senile, 
is certainly not that of a man in his prime. That is shown us in the strong and 
wily Ulysses. Agamemnon is shown a rambling, garrulous speaker. He wants 
to get across his point, but in the attempt to do so his language dilates and con- 
tracts. When he asks a question, he doesn’t answer it. After four full sentences, 
he still has failed to provide an answer, and so he asks another question which 
turns out to be, after all, nothing but the same question. 

This speech pattern characterizes Agamemnon. Here in the highest and pre- 
sumably most dignified and reverend figure of the mighty Greek camp, what 
do we meet but the perfect picture of a “blowhard”. His language dilates out 
in each of his syllogisms, and contracts with both questions (lines 1-2; 16-19); 
and in the section beginning with the addition of the figure of fortune as a 
metal (line 22) there occurs another eddying and ebbing. All these dilations 
and contractions are linked to the blowing wind image found in the last sen- 
tence. Agamemnon’s words puff out and pull in as do the cheeks he mentions, 
and as no doubt his own cheeks fill and suck as he proclaims his bombastic 
circumlocutions. The form and motion of the speech itself are thus the precise 
image which Shakespeare employed. 

The rhetoric, then, does not succeed in moving in any direction and it is 
employed in urging a similar lack of movement, for Agamemnon, we find, 
is a firm exponent of the British “endure” and “muddle through” philosophy. 
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In him we have the “Colonel Blimp” prototype of World War II fame, a 
doughty figure who exalts persistence and “bulldog tenacity” but who is him- 
self incapable of wile or strategy. He will stick by the obvious rules and “play 
the game”. In speech he will echo the phrases he learned in his youth and 
ramble along, expecting his hearers to pick up the sense. Indeed Nestor does do 
just this, for he is shown to be another elderly man; one familiar with Aga- 
memnon’s era, but one who through his own more agile rhetorical ability is 
able to pick up the other’s sense and put it into more ordered figures, to “apply”, 
as he says, Agamemnon’s words. In the reproof of chance / lies the true 
proof of men.” (I. iii. 33-34), he states, and from this succinct kernel he goes on 
to metaphorical support of his statement, skillfully controlled and appropriately 
chosen, and of the same origin as Agamemnon’s figures. Nestor as well as 
Agamemnon delights in playing with words. Indeed, all the Greeks indulge 
in this verbosity, playing with words and phrases as they play with war. 

The character of Agamemnon as shown through his opening words is pointed 
up through the contrast of the remarkable speech of Ulysses which answers 
it. Here we face a man of vigor and reason, and an exponent of order in all 
the Renaissance senses of the term, for these are Elizabethan men, for all their 
Greek names and the Trojan situation which is their vehicle. Agamemnon pro- 
duces a very general theory in apparent answer to a vague and unanswerable 
question. Ulysses begins with a rhetorical statement which demands an answer 
rather than prohibiting one. Troy would have been defeated by now except for 
these reasons, he claims, and proceeds to enumerate them (I. iii. 75-137). Aga- 
memnon deals at all times with the large general problems of human nature, 
with abstractions and externals. In fact, he is constantly dealing with the vizard, 
the face mask which Ulysses gets under. The commander in chief’s question 
deals with the sorrowful expression on the faces, the “cheeks” of his officers, 
and he never penetrates the facade of the situation. Ulysses starts off immediately 
with the underlying cause of the sorrow which Agamemnon questions. After 
stating that the cause would not have existed except for the presence of certain 
elements, he follows it up, not as Agamemnon did, with “sentences”, but with 
“instances”. Though he too implies a question, it is one which is directed, first 
to the cause of the problem and secondly to its remedy, which follows in due 
order. Thus “Hollow upon this plain, so many hollow factions” (I. iii. 80), 
leads up to the concept of the hive. There are many hollow tents and many 
factions; the Greek camp is honeycombed with them. This, by the way, imme- 
diately brings to mind a similar use of the hive concept, that in Henry V, in 
which it is compared to a great nation which is set in order (I. ii. 187-204). In 
each case the image is employed in an implicit contrast of two great nations. 
In Henry V they are, of course, England and France. Here we have Greece 
and Troy and all the medieval chivalric ideals they stood for in the minds 
of the Elizabethans. From the tents and factions which make up the hollow 
Greek hive, Ulysses wants neither many nor hollow sources of authority but 
rather one central and supreme authority, full and potent instead of empty 
and reverberating as it now is found. 

Ulysses also deals with cheeks, but they are not jaundiced. Degree, he cries, 
is vizarded (I. iii. 83). He would raise the beaver, or rather remove the helmet 
altogether. This is similar to the concurrent examination of the hollow men 
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of the chivalric code who are mainly represented by Trojans.* War consists 
of many surfaces and many levels, as does chivalry. Once the surfaces of chivalry 
have been punctured and peeled away, it is seen to be nothing but a “putrified 
core” such as Hector finds within the gilt corselet which is his doom (V. viii. 
1-2). Just so, the levels of war and authority are putrified and hollow. Agamem- 
non would keep them hidden, held erect by the armor of custom, while Ulysses 
would unmask them and expose the putrification to the healing sun. Under 
its rays the authority of degree, organizing all elements of the body social, would 
be reasserted with effective and enduring benefit. Agamemnon’s use represents 
the acceptance of the covering by external “reality”, Ulysses’ the rejection of 
concealment of authority. Agamemnon’s whole point is that the problem the 
Greeks face before Troy is part of a larger one, and that his men must not feel 
unduly persecuted by Fate, but rather must accept it and endure. This shows 
a belief in the leveling process of experience and the equality of all men be- 
fore Fortune. Ulysses, on the contrary, claims that too much leveling has al- 
ready gone on, which is precisely the problem. There has not been that accept- 
ance of inequality which will assure that acceptance of authority which is im- 
perative to the success of a military campaign. 

Instead of equating two syllogisms, Ulysses states the problem, gives the 
answer to it, and then relates the solution, as Agamemnon did his equation, 
to the processes of nature. However, Ulysses does not provide this relation 
in Euphuistic tree knots or other bookish terms. The burl which obstructed 
the growth of Agamemnon’s pine was a disease which was accepted and en- 
dured. Here the disease, always a sign of disorder and conflict when it appears 
in Shakespeare’s drama, is halted and salved by the sun, the principle of order. 
The focus of the earlier speech was the knot. Here the focus is also a conflux, 
but a positive one, the healing sun, meeting ground of all forces. That the sun 
was also a commonplace emblem of sovereignty would not have escaped Shake- 
speare’s audience. 

Ulysses employs the devices of rhetoric, but keeps totally within command 
of his theme. He uses the most elemental and enduring phenomena known to 
our earthly life and each point he enumerates adds rather than eddies. His use 
of the word “degree” (I.iii.86) establishes that there is an order, a priority 
which even the heavenly bodies accept. He is following the accepted dogma 
familiar to all Renaissance Englishmen, and his examples are carefully cited 
in accordance with the mandates of the great chain of being, from the heavenly 
bodies down through the hierarchy of nature, community, general social de- 
gree, and animal level, and from there to a specific application of military 
order and hierarchy. His repetition of the central word, “degree”, which re- 
occurs in each sentence, helps bind the order of the speech even tighter than 
is done by use of the antitheses of order, the harmony and discord, and the 
unnatural chaos which lack of degree causes. There is no circumlocution or 
waste space in this carefully packed and ordered oration. 

Agamemnon used a three-phased syllogism in a convoluted manner, but 
when Ulysses expands his thought it is not prior to giving his answer. Rather 
it is in support of that answer, by way of extending its implications. He has, 


8 See, e.g., II. ii, or IV. i. 
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like the sun he mentions, taken Agamemnon’s diseased congestion and brought 
all into order. Though he begins and ends with references to the immediate 
problem, Ulysses is concerned more with the underlying general disease afflict- 
ing the Greeks. His opening and closing lines make a perfect frame: a frame 
of assertion, not of question, and it is far more important that within the 
body of his address, while defining the ill, he has brought forth the remedy. 
The older commander had perceived neither, and that he still fails to recognize 
either disease or cure is shown by his fretful query following Ulysses’ speech, 
“The nature of the sickness found, Ulysses, / What is the remedy?” (I. iii. 140- 
141). This lack of perception points up what Ulysses has done and underlines 
the characterization of both men, by showing how completely Agamemnon 
has missed the point. 

In presenting these opening portraits of the two men and the philosophies 
which they as the two major figures of the Greek camp represent, Shakespeare 
was presenting the unique paradox of a man completely in command of his 
mind, analysing a macrocosm which is not in order or command. The Greek 
camp, or rather the group of men who represent its leaders in Shakespeare’s 
play, stands for an element of a body social which is diseased, but which is in 
its insight, Ulysses, perfectly healthy. Agamemnon is busy being a leader. He 
is so ensnarled in the language of authority and position that he has lost the 
strength of action. Moreover he, the power to command, is separated by vari- 
ous animosities from the power to act, as represented by Achilles, and both 
of them are separated from the keenness of insight which is Ulysses. Our 
opening view of the Greek camp shows clearly that Agamemnon has need 
of that keenness of insight which Ulysses’ speech represents. Shakespeare is 
showing a world by the way it deals with a problem. It is important to note 
that there is no healthy conflict here. The debate, rather than being a conflict, 
is simply a demonstration, dramatically, of the separation of the sources of 
strength within the Greek body social. 

The two speeches furthermore show a remarkable degree of dramatic char- 
acterization, as well as indicating two of the main elements to be dramatized 
within the Greek camp. The address of Agamemnon reveals a particular type 
of mind, one in which there is found a tendency toward abstract thought, 
toward generalization, and a fondness for asserting identities between disparate 
entities and attributing qualities of the real world to abstract concepts. All of 
these operations of the commander’s mind, it is important to note, move from 
the actual to the speculative. The disturbing point about Agamemnon’s mind 
is that it is not in vital contact with the realities of the world of existence, which 
after all provide the matter for intellection. Every aspect of his speech suggests 
a mind floundering amid the concepts of its own manufacture. He is, we per- 
ceive, an emotionally motivated thinker and a military “Blowhard” whose mind 
works patly within its limitations, but who cannot entertain concepts which 
are outside those bounds. 

The consequence of this presentation is a clear implication that Agamem- 
non’s generalship is wallowing and uncertain. And, as it is with the king and 
leader, so it is with the whole of the Greek camp, for nearly always in Shake- 
speare the characteristics of the chief of the body politic are a representation 
of the characteristics of the whole. Before the scene concludes, Ulysses explicitly 
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states that the paralysis afflicting the Greek camp is a product of the divorce 
between “The still and mental parts that do contrive” and the “hands that do 
strike” (I. iii. 200-201). The two opening speeches are employed as dramatic 
rhetorical indications of this fact. They show clearly the deficiencies in char- 
acter and philosophy which have caused the problem the characters of the play 


have met to discuss. 
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S.H Ext: 


Stephen Harrison: Arches of Triumph (1604), the Seventh and last Pegme, Templum Jani, 
at the Temple-bar, dedicated to Janus Quadrifrons. Beneath the four-faced head of Janus 
are the arms of the kingdom, with supporters (later removed to London Guildhall). Peace 
sits with Wealth at her right hand and War groveling at her feet. Below and to her right 
is Quiet, with foot upon Tumult; to the left, Liberty, standing above Servitude. In the 
center, the Genius of the City approaches an Altar, where Flamen burns incense. At the 
lowest level, Safety tramples on Danger, and Felicity on Unhappiness. The walls and gates 
are brass, the pillars silver with capitals and bases of gold. From the Folger Shakespeare 
Library copy. See also the Frontispiece and pp. 284 and 354. 

















The Spectacle of Deterioration: Macbeth 
and the “Manner” of Tragic Imitation 


JULIAN MARKELS 


Nor, on the other hand, should an extremely bad man be seen falling 
from happiness into misery. Such a story may arouse the human feeling in 
us, but it will not move us to either pity or fear; pity is occasioned by unde- 
served misfortune, and fear by that of one like ourselves. . . . There remains, 
than, the intermediate kind of personage, a man not preeminently virtuous 


and jem...» Aristotle, Poetics. 


Macbeth, as a tragic hero, is a man with a capacity, one might almost say a 
taste, for damnation. This capacity . . . is not so very different from a 
capacity for salvation. Macbeth is a terrible play because its business is to 
give us some notion of what that damnation is which a man embraces when 
he is, indeed, man enough for it. 
Arthur Sewell, Character and Society 
in Shakespeare. 


SAE*GO an age like ours, deeply concerned with the metaphysics of 


me i...) 
i 





2st 

)) a peculiarly revealing image of human nature and experience. 

64 It is one of the few masterpieces in English whose protagonist 
grows in depravity without diminishing our pity for him, 
so that even when he stands before us unmistakably as a “butcher”, we do not 
condescend to him, but painfully share his guilt. We are able to apply to Mac- 
beth the murderer that remark which we have usually reserved for the pitiful 
hero-victims of the drama, like Othello and even George Barnwell and Willy 
Loman: “There but for the grace of God go I.” 

So unusual a response immediately raises for the critic one of those crucial 
and endlessly appetizing problems of technique. How does Shakespeare do 
it? How does he manage consistently to engage our sympathy on behalf of 
Macbeth even as he represents Macbeth’s growing brutality and witlessness? 
How does he keep his protagonist from becoming a conventional stage villain, 
and his play from becoming the more usual and less moving “punitive” drama, 
in which we feel morally superior to the protagonist, his judges rather than 
his fellow citizens? Paradoxically, just because our response to the play is 
so unusual, we are prompted to examine not the moral implications of that 
response, but the dramatic technique which produces it. 

Hence it is not surprising that the two critics who have most convincingly 
explained Macbeth’s “degenerative” quality, Mr. Francis Fergusson* and Mr. 


1“Macbeth as the Imitation of an Action”, English Institute Essays, 1951 (New York, 1952), 
31-43. 
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Wayne Booth,” both should have concerned themselves (though in very differ- 
ent ways) with the structure of the play; and neither should it be surprising that 
both critics have grounded their arguments on precepts and assumptions set 
forth in Aristotle’s Poetics. Mr. Fergusson demonstrates that the Aristotelian 
action imitated by Macbeth is “To outrun the pauser, reason”, which is perhaps 
the best way to embrace damnation. Mr. Booth, more directly concerned with 
the method of the play, shows that Shakespeare manages to imitate this “de- 
generative” action largely by his wisdom in knowing which episodes of his 
story to narrate only, and which to represent directly on the stage; that is, by 
his adroitness in manipulating what Aristotle calls the “manner” of tragic 
imitation. It is surely a tribute to Aristotle, and a rebuke to those critics who 
think The Poetics irrelevant to all drama except Oedipus, that two critics 
with a markedly Aristotelian bias may still greatly enhance our understanding 
of a Shakespearian masterpiece. And our enhanced understanding is evidence 
itself that The Poetics has for us a relevance which is not historically condi- 
tioned, that it can help us to understand the work of playwrights who them- 
selves may not have read it, or, if they did, may have understood it differently 
from the way we do. 

Yet if Aristotle’s treatise is to retain and perhaps enlarge its relevance, if 
it is to remain for us a useful and elucidative instrument of criticism, then I 
think it must be scrutinized in turn as we use it, so that we may be continuously 
mindful of its limitations as a means of enriching our awareness of its poten- 
tialities. I am so thoroughly persuaded especially by Mr. Booth’s analysis of 
Macbeth that I want to amplify it here, and particularly to extend its Aristote- 
lian thrust: I suspect The Poetics is even more illuminating to Macbeth than 
Mr. Booth’s argument has indicated. But my purpose is not so much to add 
“make-weight” to that argument as it is to test and I hope to clarify the 
Aristotelian criteria by which such an argument proceeds, to test Aristotle’s 
theory by Shakespeare’s practice. I think it is precisely in his discussion of the 
“manner” of tragic imitation, of that concept which does prove so illuminating 
to Macbeth, that Aristotle is contradictory, and especially unfortunate in his 
denigration of the visual machinery of the drama which he calls “Spectacle”; 
and I think that Shakespeare’s incredible skill in handling the “manner” of 
his imitation, and especially its Spectacle, enables us to recognize the limita- 
tions in Aristotle’s formulation of his concept, and thereby to recognize larger 
possibilities in that concept than a reading of The Poetics would readily suggest. 
Surely, if poor Shakespeare can be systematically tested by Aristotle, he should 
be permitted to strike back, as it were, and to provide what I hope to show is 
some needed light on The Poetics. 


There is apparent in The Poetics a certain ambivalence of conception, in 
which Aristotle sometimes thinks of Tragedy as an object in nature whose form 
is “immanent”, and sometimes as a made object whose form is truly wrought 
and whose intention is more emphatically what we today call “affective” than 
simply imitative. This general ambivalence informs the discussion of the “man- 
ner” of imitation, where Aristotle characteristically equates “manner” with 


2 “Macbeth as Tragic Hero”, Journal of General Education, V1 (October, 1951), 17-25. 
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Spectacle and describes it quantitatively, as merely the visual trappings in 
which the tragedy is decked out, but where occasionally he describes it as a 
truly functional element, whereby the poet manipulates the audience’s feelings 
by his choice of which episodes of the tragic action to narrate only, and which 
to represent visibly on the stage. This emphasis on Spectacle conceived merely 
as accidental stage machinery obscures the functional importance of “manner” 
in producing the tragic emotions and catharsis; and it obscures the importance 
of that element of visual apprehension which is common to both meanings 
of “manner”. This prevents him from anticipating that in a play like Macbeth, 
even the gross visual trappings of the imitation may indeed be indispensable 
to produce the desired tragic catharsis. 


In the fundamental analogy of The Poetics, Aristotle compares Tragedy 
to a natural object: 


Again: to be beautiful, a living creature, and every whole made up of parts, 
must not only present a certain order in its arrangement of parts, but also be 
of a certain definite magnitude. Beauty is a@ matter of size and order, and 
therefore impossible either (1) in a very minute creature, since our percep- 
tion becomes indistinct as it approaches instantaneity; or (2) in a creature of 
vast size—one, say, 1000 miles long—as in that case, instead of the object 
being seen all at once, the unity and wholeness of it is Jost to the beholder. 
Just in the same way, then, as a beautiful whole made up of parts, or a 
beautiful living creature, must be of some size, but of a size to be taken in 


by the eye, so a story or Plot must be of some length, but of a length to be 
taken in by the memory® 


He is speaking here of the Plot only, but the Plot is after all the “life and 
soul, so to speak of Tragedy”, the part wherein “unity and wholeness” must 
originate. As with the object in nature, so with the imitation, we are invited 
to perceive the relation of the parts to each other and to the whole: while an 
elephant and a Tragedy represent different principles of arrangement, each 
is admired as it manifests the arrangement proper to its kind. Several times 
in The Poetics Aristotle speaks about Tragedy’s “natural form”, and he fre- 
quently reminds us not to expect of Tragedy “every kind of pleasure . . . but 
only its own proper pleasure.” We discover finally that the proper pleasure 
to be had from Tragedy in its natural form is a catharsis of pity and fear, 
produced by an arrangement of episodes which shows a good man “passing 
by a series of probable or necessary stages . . . from happiness to misfortune.” 

This conception of Tragedy as a natural object implies a highly indirect 
relationship between the poet and his audience, in which the poet simply con- 
structs a kind of machine (the Plot) whose end is in itself, whose automatic 
result is the arousal and catharsis of the tragic emotions, and in which the 
audience must discover the meaning of the play, and thereby achieve for itself 
the tragic catharsis, through a strenuous contemplation of the episodes of the 
Plot in their relation to each other. The audience is invited not so much to a 
communion with the poet as to the exhibition of an artifact. 

Only in this light is it clear why Aristotle is concerned mainly with the 
“objects” of imitation, and devotes hardly more than passing attention to those 


8 Poetics, Ch. 7, trans. Ingram Bywater, in The Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. Richard McKeon 
(New York, 1941), 1462-463. My emphasis. ° 
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parts of Tragedy by which the poet affects his audience in some direct fashion. 
Of the two “means” of imitation, Diction and Melody, he discusses at length 
only Diction, and even here he is more concerned with the syntactical than 
the poetic funciions of language. Spectacle, the only part arising from the 
“manner” of imitation, he seems often to regard as an accidental and even 
regrettable constituent. 

In the famous opening definition of Tragedy, Aristotle lists Spectacle among 
its six qualitative parts (Plot, Characters, Diction, Thought, Spectacle, and 
Melody), implying that Spectacle is indeed a functional element, the “manner” 
of imitation distinctive of Tragedy. Yet from this point on, Aristotle consistently 
uses the term pejoratively, and treats Spectacle merely as visual embellishment 
or stage décor. He insists that the tragic catharsis may be achieved without an 
actual performance of the play, but merely by a recounting of its action, and 
suggests that Spectacle is more properly the concern of the costume-maker than 
of the poet. He implies that the need to consider visual effects often proves a 
burden to the poet, leading him to twist the episodes of the action and thereby 
to deform the Plot. He advises the poet to visualize his scenes, but only so 
that he “will devise what is appropriate, and be least likely to overlook incon- 
gruities”. And one of the few advantages which he claims for Epic over Tragedy 
is that Epic is not limited only to those episodes that make a convincing Spec- 
tacle. 

Conceived simply as a matter of stage fitness, then, Spectacle would appear 
to be mainly a source of obstacles and incongruities in the making of Plots, 
and at best only a visual ornament. And if Spectacle is the one and only part 
arising from the “manner” of imitation, then its “manner” is no longer func- 
tional in Tragedy, but accidental and even irrelevant, without work of its 
own to do. But as I have suggested, Aristotle does not consistently regard 
Tragedy as a natural object whose form is directly “affective”. He frequently 
recognizes that to produce his catharsis the poet needs a more direct approach 
than the Plot alone affords him, that in fact the poet must be rather a busybody 
in manipulating the emotion. of his audience. He is much concerned, for 
example, with the kinds of tragic deed and the kinds of discovery which will 
intensify the tragic emotions: the tragic deed must have not only its proper 
place and its probable connection with the other episodes of the action, it 
must also be horrible enough to arouse fear. Aristotle worries also about prob- 
ability. He explains that tragedians often give their characters historical names 
in order to achieve greater credibility, and he insists that “A likely impossibility 
is always preferable to an unconvincing possibility.” 

Such remarks throughout The Poetics provide a context in which it is 
possible to conceive of Spectacle as a truly functional element. One way, cer- 
tainly, to make an “impossibility” seem likely is to actualize it on the stage, 
to present it visually as a fait accompli. The episode of Lady Macbeth’s sleep- 
walking, for example, might well be unlikely if we did not see it with our 
own eyes: though the plot of Macbeth makes the sleepwalking abstractly con- 
ceivable, we are convinced of the probability of this outcome only by the lan- 
guage and by the sight of Lady Macbeth distraught. Her extremity would 
seem incredible if simply reported by a messenger; nor would our pity and 
fear for her husband be nearly so intense as they are once we have seen her 
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sleepwalking. No doubt the sleepwalking scene is highly melodramatic, grossly 
spectacular in Aristotle’s pejorative sense of the term; but its main significance 
lies in the fact that the sleepwalking is apprehended in the dramatic present 
rather than recounted from the past, imitated rather than narrated. It is per- 
ceived in that mode for which Henry James, talking about the novel, had to 
invent the term “rendered”. Here Spectacle is a functional element, in that the 
sense of probability and the arousal of the tragic emotions depend upon the 
poet’s choice of episodes to represent directly rather than to narrate. 

On the one occasion when Aristotle speaks directly of the “manner” of 
imitation rather than Spectacle, it is precisely with this meaning. At the begin- 
ning of The Poetics, in distinguishing the various arts of imitation, he says: 


A third difference in these arts is in the manner in which each kind of 
object is represented. Given both the same means and the same kind of 
object for imitation, one may either (1) speak at one moment in narrative 
and another in an assumed character, as Homer does; or (2) one may re- 
main the same throughout, without any such change; or (3) the imitators 
may represent the whole story dramatically, as though they were actually 
doing the things described.* 


Here he has clearly in mind that there are functional differences between nar- 
rating and representing, though he later forgets this in treating Spectacle merely 
as visual embellishment. But there is a certain pedantic oversimplification in 
this passage, which I think is the source of that general ambivalence of con- 
ception in The Poetics which I have been describing. 

One can hardly think of a novel or epic in which the narrator “remains the 
same throughout, without any such change”, or of a play in which “the imi- 
tators . . . represent the whole story dramatically.” Even the “dear reader” 
novelists must resort to rendering in dialogue sometimes, while even the later 
Henry James must sometimes step out of his “centers of consciousness” and 
describe Merton Densher ironically as “our hero”. Similarly, it is hard to 
remember even a play of Ibsen’s or Arthur Miller’s in which mo episodes are 
narrated rather than rendered. In fact, neither of the last two “manners” of 
imitation listed by Aristotle is really pure, and one might even place Gorboduc 
in the second category (narrative), and The Ambassadors in the third (dra- 
matic). 

When Aristotle equates Spectacle with “manner” he assumes that the 
choice whether to narrate or to represent the entire action is made irrevocably 
when the poet decides which genre to practice: narration is proper to Epic 
(though he perceives that sometimes Epic employs a mixed mode), repre- 
sentation to Tragedy. He does not anticipate that the tragic poet, having al- 
ready chosen which episodes to put into his Plot, is not obliged to put every 
one of them onto the stage, but still must choose which to narrate and which 
to render. Tragedy may also employ a mixed mode, so that when the poet 
chooses whether to narrate or render a particular episode, his purpose is not 
merely visual ornamentation, but to reveal Thought, Character, and Action, 
to arouse the tragic emotions, and to work up the sense of probability. And 
just because such purposes may be well served by the poet’s choice of what 


4 Poetics, Ch. 3, 1456-457. 
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his audience should see, it seems entirely possible that even the visual fireworks 
of which Aristotle is contemptuous may be important to Tragedy. Since both 
meanings of “manner”, as the art of rendering and the art of stage ornamen- 
tation, have a common visual basis, both might have a truly functional sig- 
nificance. To test and establish the significance of both, I now turn to Macbeth. 


The conception of Macbeth as a genuine tragic hero rather than a conven- 
tional villain is perhaps nowhere more justified than by an examination of 
Shakespeare’s choice of episodes to render rather than narrate, and of the se- 
quence in which to render them. Mr. Booth’s argument demonstrates how 
Shakespeare’s great tact in this matter consistently prevents the alienation of our 
sympathies from Macbeth: in none of the play’s three great acts of violence is 
Macbeth himself seen committing the crime, the effect of which is to forestall 
our indignation, though certainly not to absolve him of guilt. What we do see 
following each murder is the almost unbearable suffering of Macbeth and his 
wife, which in Macbeth’s case at least is intensified by explicit recognition 
of his guilt: after Duncan’s murder, Macbeth’s furtive pacing in the hall and 
his anguished speeches; after Banquo’s murder, Macbeth’s engagement with the 
ghost at the shattered ritual of the banquet; and Lady Macbeth’s sleepwalking 
following the murder of Lady Macduff. In each case, by the choice and sequence 
of scenes rendered, Shakespeare draws our attention from the crime’s effect on 
its victim to its effect on its perpetrator. 

In all of these scenes, of course, the language is important: in the sleepwalk- 
ing scene we must hear “Out, damned spot!” in order to apprehend fully Lady 
Macbeth’s agitation. But even without the words we see her agitation, and it 
makes all the difference that now we see her agitation when we did not see 
Duncan’s. When we look over Macbeth’s cringing shoulder at the ghost of 
Banquo, we hardly need the words at all. 

The witches are the most spectacular figures in the play, and, in both 
Aristotelian senses of “Spectacle”, they offer the most striking visual evidence 
against regarding Macbeth as a villain. They appear only four times during the 
play, but twice in the first three scenes. In the play’s first scene they are given 
the impressive place of the prologue, but not for the sake of the dozen lines 
which they speak among themselves. Their action is spectacular in Aristotle’s 
pejorative sense of visual embellishment, in that it is almost wholly choreo- 
graphic and dazzling to our sight. But it is also spectacular in the functional 
sense, in that the episode is dramatically rendered, and rendered before the epi- 
sode in which Macbeth himself meets the witches. Merely to see the witches is to 
recognize in them an enormous power, a power not to determine a man’s fate, 
but to stir his imagination, to influence choices for which he himself must 
finally be held responsible. And Shakespeare offers the audience its own visual 
transaction with the witches at the beginning precisely so that later we may 
view Macbeth’s response to them with first-hand knowledge. In putting the 
witches directly before us, he informs us that even right-thinking men, even we 


5 Booth, pp. 21-23. An exception, of course, is the murder of Lady Macduff’s child, which I 
try to account for later. It should also be remarked that if from the Aristotelian point of view the 
choice of episodes to render is part of the Spectacle, the choice of a sequence in which to render 
them is strictly speaking a function of the Plot. 
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ourselves, are susceptible to their influence. He deprives us not of the moral 
grounds, but of the smug conviction out of which we might otherwise be willing 
to condemn Macbeth for believing in them. We learn “fear for one like our- 
selves”, and how extraordinarily difficult it would be for even a good man to 
turn to the witches a deaf ear. 

In performing the prologue, the witches play a role comparable to that of the 
chorus in classical drama, which represents a traditional moral community 
whose health is at stake in the career of the protagonist. Even an audience inex- 
perienced in classical drama recognizes in the first scene of Macbeth that it is the 
community of Satan whose continuance is here to be challenged, and readily 
infers that any community represented by the witches is threatened not by men 
in whom crime is habitual, but only by good men who might prove incorrupti- 
ble. For the witches to play for the soul of a villain would be merely to exhibit 
their impotence. 

If Macbeth is not a villain, still he is but imperfectly exalted. Though Shake- 
speare deftly manipulates his rendering in order to emphasize Macbeth’s suf- 
fering and to mask his depravity, he carefully distinguishes between Macbeth’s 
suffering and his virtue, and at the beginning he chooses to narrate rather than 
render episodes which would make us strongly aware of Macbeth’s manliness 
and courage. Instead of beginning with a battle scene in which Macbeth dis- 
tinguishes himself before our eyes, he puts the report of Macbeth’s heroism into 
the mouth of the bleeding sergeant. He desires that we shall not think Macbeth 
“preeminently noble” in any case, but especially that as we see Macbeth’s deterio- 
ration we shall not be embarrassed by a highly deferential attitude toward him. 
For the same reason, in I. iii, Macbeth is named Thane of Cawdor privately by 
the messengers Ross and Angus rather than in the public ceremony of the very 
next scene, where the King names Malcolm heir to the throne. On that occasion 
Macbeth stands to one side, having first been thanked by Duncan, to make way 
for the larger state business at hand. We learn just enough of Macbeth’s bravery 
and status to make his coming deterioration significant, but nothing which 
would make improbable the fall of too noble a man or wholly alienate us from 
Macbeth when he launches upon violence. 

At the end of the play Shakespeare’s choice of episodes to render is calculated 
to have just the reverse effect. Having witnessed the full course of degeneration, 
now the audience needs to be rescued from too strong a revulsion from Macbeth 
the murderer. Now Shakespeare puts before our eyes Macbeth’s courage in fac- 
ing overwhelming military odds. In a group of short scenes in the fifth act he 
shows the matching of forces with extraordinary sensitivity to the visual effects 
of representation. In one series of scenes (V.ii, V.iv, and V.vi) we see the 
enemy army first small and stationary, then marching and swelled by the addi- 
tion of the English force, and finally marching camouflaged by the boughs 
gathered from Birnam Wood. In the alternate scenes (V. iii and V.v) we see 
first Macbeth putting on his armor alone, as if to do battle single-handedly, and 
then joined by soldiers, but in a defensive stance within the castle. The sense of 
Macbeth’s disadvantage is overpowering, and the moral imagination is super- 
seded by the visual: when we see Macbeth finally as the underdog we do not 
excuse his crimes, but we sympathize with him in spite of them. 
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This redemption of Macbeth continues in the battle scenes which follow. 
Careful as he was not to represent directly Macbeth’s valor in the first act, Shake- 
speare trails him around the battlefield in the last act. Now that Birnam Wood 
and Macduff have fulfilled the witches’ prophecies, Macbeth has good reason to 
cease fighting and in effect commit suicide. Yet he does not flinch, and still 
commands enough strength and cunning to kill a valiant younger man, Siward’s 
son. We last see him joined with Macduff in a struggle the adverse outcome of 
which we have good reason to believe occurs offstage.® If that is true, then noth- 
ing in these final scenes more clearly shows Macbeth’s heroism and even glory 
than Macbeth’s killing Young Siward on the stage and Macduff’s killing Mac- 
beth offstage. The visible evidence of Macbeth’s bravery in the face of a great 
disadvantage has been so impressive that now to see his physical humiliation 
would inopportunely outrage us against his enemies. Always Shakespeare’s 
choice of episodes to render maintains a double attitude toward Macbeth: in the 
first act “noble Macbeth” is not advertised to our sight, so that later we may 
accept his brutality; and in the last act the valor of “this dead butcher” is put 
visibly before us, so that we will not be alienated from him. 

Shakespeare is even more concerned with the problem of representation in 
his attempt to show a process of deterioration in the sequence of murders for 
which Macbeth is responsible. Actually the murder of Duncan is the most repre- 
hensible of the three, but nevertheless it must come first. Again Shakespeare 
must maintain a double attitude and make the last of the three murders more 
wanton though less culpable than the killing of one’s king, kinsman, and guest. 
He accomplishes this brilliantly, though not entirely by the visual effects of 
representation. Coming directly after Macbeth’s first meeting with the witches 
and the revelation of his wife’s pernicious influence upon him, the murder of 
Duncan is strongly if not justly motivated. But the murder of Lady Macduff 
and her son is gratuitous. It signifies nothing even to Macbeth. Part of a king’s 
burden, after all, is the risk of assassination, and an audience needs little sophisti- 
cation momentarily to withhold its outrage from the murderer of a king. But 
even the cynic might be shocked at the senseless murder of women and children. 

Mr. Booth points out that the presentation of Duncan’s murder, which oc- 
curs offstage to a man who has never been seen in a domestic relation like Lady 
Macduff’s with her son, is designed to impress us abstractly with the severity of 
the crime, but not to evoke our sympathy for its victim.’ Furthermore, the 
scenes which precede and follow Duncan’s murder also emphasize only the 
ethical implications of the crime. In I. vi, Shakespeare devotes a separate scene 
to Lady Macbeth’s welcoming Duncan to Inverness, in which we are shown not 
an intimate personal relationship, but the ritual of hospitality, a visual embodi- 
ment of the obligation which Macbeth is to violate. Similarly, the appearance of 
the drunken porter immediately after the murder is a visual and ghoulish result 
of Macbeth’s severing the great chain of being. Again it is the seriousness of the 
crime and not the character of its victim which is emphasized. 

6 The stage direction in the Folio has Macbeth and Macduff leave the stage fighting, but come 
back onstage for the killing of Macbeth. Many editors correct the Folio, on the grounds that it 


would be terribly awkward to have Macbeth killed onstage and then dragged off to be beheaded 


in the midst of the ongoing action. My interpretation here might be offered as additional grounds 
for this correction. 
7 Booth, pp. 21-22. 
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On the other hand, the sta":ug of Lady Macduff’s murder evokes overwhelm- 
ing sympathy for the victims themselves. The helpless child is killed onstage, 
after a domestic episode which aroused our pity for him, and the scene ends 
with Lady Macduff running from her murderer. The visual details show the 
crime not in its abstract relation to a code, but as the despicable act of a depraved 
man. Yet in the delicate balancing of visual details, Macbeth does not commit 
this murder personally, so that we may fully witness his deterioration without 
experiencing a revulsion from him.® The evidence of deterioration is in the 
visual contrast between Duncan’s murder and Lady Macduff’s. 

I have been speaking of “manner” in Macbeth conceived as the art of render- 
ing. But even in the use of visual trappings and machinery, to which Aristotle 
pejoratively applies the term “Spectacle”, Macbeth is Shakespeare’s most flam- 
boyant play. Again and again in the rich visual surface of the play—witches 
replete with cauldron and apparitions, the ghost of Banquo, Birnam Wood 
moving, Macbeth’s head on a pike—Shakespeare uses Spectacle in precisely that 
manner of which Aristotle is contemptuous. 

Yet this machinery seems indispensable to show Macbeth’s degeneration. It 
was a fashion of nineteenth-century criticism to suppose that the witches ob- 
jectify Macbeth’s inner state, and especially the base motives for his action. In 
the contrast between Macbeth’s and Banquo’s first responses to the witches, for 
example, it is clear that Macbeth already had contemplated the career which the 
witches suggest to him. But many of the spectacular devices—the moving of 
Birnam Wood, for example—are not directly related to Macbeth’s inner state, 
and most of them come late in the play, after he has fully expressed his raotives. 
Beginning with the banquet scene, the play becomes nakedly spectacular in 
order to exhibit not Macbeth’s motives or responses, but the irrational and 
hallucinatory world which his earlier conduct now forces him to inhabit, a 
world in which Lady Macduff’s murder is not exceptional. Banquo’s ghost, the 
apparitions, the moving wood, and the severed head are all a measure of Mac- 
beth’s fall. They show his membership in a community which is inexpressible 
in words, the Satanic community of the prologue to the play. 

The final predominance of this dark atmosphere completes a pattern of 
Spectacle which has been developed throughout the play, a pattern which 
exhibits the collapse of rationality both in the external world and in the char- 
acter of Macbeth. We know how completely the Elizabethans identified the fall 
of princes with the collapse of communities, and that almost invariably the 
imitation of such an action employed stock devices like the Machiavel. A set of 
court scenes and funeral processions could be seen almost daily in some London 
theater, so that long before Macbeth such episodes ceased to be merely diverting. 
The playgoers had seen them in other plays, and many were watching the pres- 
ent play for the second or third time. What they now wished to achieve for them- 
selves is what Mr. Fergusson has elsewhere called the “mimetic perception of 
action”, 

For such an audience the significance of the court scenes in Macbeth would 
lie in what they have in common with dozens of court scenes from other plays: 
to suggest in ritual form that the destiny of a community, and by analogy of all 


8 Booth, pp. 22-23. 
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mankind, is here at stake. The first court scene, I. iv, begins with an assembling, 
and throughout the scene Duncan is surrounded by his court. The action moves 
swiftly to its climax in the gesture by which Duncan names Malcolm heir, while 
Macbeth stands aside. Perhaps we cannot know without words precisely what 
honor Duncan confers upon Malcolm. But we are aware, from the processional 
atmosphere, from the awe and approval which the assembly displays, that 
Duncan’s gesture is a ceremonial proclamation of health and order. Here as in 
the opening of King Lear, we are invited to celebrate a rational order, the one- 
ness of the kingdom and of all mankind. 

In the second court scene, III.i, all this reassuring ceremony is missing. The 
scene opens with a disbanding of the court. Macbeth as king, stripped of his 
ceremonial dignity, paces the floor talking to himself. The climax is reached in 
the conspiratorial huddle where he engages Banquo’s assassins, an unceremoni- 
ous action of which the court-chorus must be kept ignorant. The royal gesture 
which was public and awesome in the first scene is here private and sinister. 
We see at once the deterioration in Macbeth and in the royal office. 

This deterioration is completed in the banquet scene, III. iv. Here the mim- 
ing shows not simply that the rituals of hospitality and kingship have been frag- 
mented, but that rational discourse is no longer possible. We see three simul- 
taneous conversations, in each of which the principal interlocutors are oblivious 
to the presence of others. Macbeth is transfixed by the ghost, and the others 
indicate that they are unaware of the ghost’s presence and cannot participate in 
Macheth’s experience. We see Lady Macbeth pull her husband aside and speak 
to him out of the others’ hearing. Finally Lady Macbeth speaks to the company 
even while Macbeth is speaking to the ghost. The visual effect is surrealistic, 
with everybody speaking not to but past one another. We see the failure of even 
the most essential domestic ritual, with Macbeth finally outside the company of 
men. 

Now the shattered ritual of the state is replaced by the choreography of the 
weird sisters, and Macbeth is drawn swiftly into a maelstrom filled with fenny 
snake fillets, armed hands, bloody children, and Birnam Wood moving. Almost 
literally Macbeth and the witches dance their way through the last two acts. 
Witless motion must now supersede speech and rational action, since the extent 
of Macbeth’s degeneration is now beyond words and expressible only in the 
highly spectacular devices of the end of the play. Our feelings of fear especially 
are aroused by the sight of Macbeth now putting himself irrevocably into the 
witches’ grip, until nothing less spectacular than the parading about of Mac- 
beth’s head can provide a sufficient catharsis. 

Only by this heavy reliance on visual trappings at the end of the play does 
Shakespeare exhibit in detail the degeneration of a hero with whom he means 
us to be consistently sympathetic. Yet where patterns of ritual and dance define 
rather than ornament the action, as they do at the end of Macbeth, Spectacle 
really usurps the function of Plot, and shows what Aristotle considers the worse 
and not the better poet. And for just a minute before we accuse Aristotle of a 
pedantic neglect of visual embellishment, we must recognize that there is some- 
thing irregular in the spectacular ending of Macbeth. The psychological intensity 
of the first part of the play is not sustained after the banquet scene, precisely 
when the stage becomes crowded with visual devices. The ending seems too 
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fully determined beforehand, and our attention is shifted from the hero’s mind 
to the external events of his waning life. 

To recognize this, however, is not to concede a lapse in Shakespeare’s tech- 
nique, for the shift in focus is essential to his purpose. The Spectacle of the end 
of the play keeps us outside the mind of Macbeth, denies us any glimpse of that 
final dignity and repose which make the deaths of Othello and Lear so richly 
satisfying, because to a mind destroyed such dignity and repose are impossible. 
Othello collapses, Lear goes mad, but the tragic experience makes them whole. 
In Macbeth we bear painful witness to a whole shattered, and while he never 
lets us forget what he was, his essential action is to “rend and deracinate”, until 
he has left us hardly more of himself than is visible. The “tomorrow” speech is 
great poetry partly because it exhibits a ruined spirit, whose characteristic quality 
is found earlier, in the speeches which precede and follow the murder of 
Duncan. When one reaches the mindless state reflected by that speech, there is 
nothing left of life but the witches’ dance. 

Hence we are justified in wishing Aristotle more inclusive, and in suggesting 
that “manner” in both its senses may truly be one of the determinative con- 
stituents of Tragedy. For we recognize that at least in a tragedy like Macbeth, 
both the choice of episodes to render and the visual machinery which is intrinsic 
to the rendering are indispensable to show the full extent of deterioration and 
to arouse the feelings of pity and fear which result from that perception. We do 
not finally think of Macbeth as a villain whom we are well rid of, but neither 
do we feel the effect of the play diminished when Spectacle carries the burden 
of Plot. We recognize that this usurpation is necessary, that the degenerative 
tragedy must end in a wild spectacle that signifies merely nothing. 


Ohio State University 
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The Medieval in Richard II 


PETER G. PHIALAS 





if N the following paragraphs I should like to examine briefly an 
& interpretation of Richard II which Professor Tillyard elabo- 
rates in his Shakespeare’s History Plays. In the chapter on 
Richard II he writes: 


In Richard II with all the emphasis and the point taken out of the action, 
we are invited, again and again, to dwell on the sheer ceremony of the vari- 
ous situations. The main point of the tournament between Bolingbroke and 
Mowbray is the way it is conducted; the point of Gaunt’s parting with 
Bolingbroke is the sheer propriety of the sentiments they utter; the portents, 
put so fittingly into the mouth of a Welshman, are more exciting because 
they are appropriate than because they precipitate an event. . .. We are in 
fact in a world where means matter more than ends, where it is more im- 
portant to keep strictly the rules of an elaborate game than either to win or 
to lose it. Now though compared with ourselves the Elizabethans put a high 
value on means as against ends, they did not go to the extreme. It was in the 
Middle Ages that means were so elaborated, that the rules of the game of 


life were so lavishly and so minutely set forth. Richard II is Shakespeare’s 
picture of that life. 


I must admit that the theory is extremely attractive, but after reflection it 
appears to be more attractive than convincing. For although we should like very 
much to attribute to Shakespeare a modern historical perspective, we inevitably 
come to realize that he can scarcely have looked at the Middle Ages with mod- 
ern eyes. It is not very likely, we say, that he was conscious of the fine line of 
demarcation separating the world of the Middle Ages from the world of the 
Tudors. And we recall Shakespeare’s custom of providing his audience with an 
Elizabethan scenery whatever the nominal locus of his plays. We remark that 
his drama is very rarely “period”, and then only in minor details. Richard II is 
no exception. Take for instance the following lines in which York describes the 
evil influences on Richard. He is, says York, misled by 


Report of fashions in proud Italy 
Whose manner still our tardy, apish nation 
Limps after, in base awkward imitation. 
(II. i. 21-23) 


In The Merchant of Venice Portia describes Falconbridge, the English suitor, in 

much the same fashion. “How he is suited”, she says. “I think he bought his 

doublet in Italy, his round hose in France, his bonnet in Germany, and his 

behavior everywhere” (I. ii. 79-81). Falconbridge is an Elizabethan baron. And 
1 Shakespeare’s History Plays (New York, 1946), pp. 251-252. 
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certainly York’s reference to Italian fashions has an equally Elizabethan ring. 
And so the passage sounded to Dr. Johnson, who commented on it as follows: 
“Our author, [says he] who gives all nations the customs of England, and to all 
ages the manners of his own, has charged the times of Richard with a folly not 
perhaps known then, but very frequent in Shakespeare’s time, and much 
lamented by the wisest and best of our ancestors.”* 

But these objections are quite obvious, and at best they form only a negative 
argument; besides, they are sufficiently dogmatic to be quite inconclusive. There 
are, I believe, more serious objections to Professor Tillyard’s theory. Certainly, 
no one will dispute parts of the above quotation from his work. It is true, for 
instance, that all the emphasis is taken out of the action and that in its place is 
emphasized the ceremony of the various situations. What may be questioned is 
Professor Tillyard’s interpretation of this aspect of the play. For he says that the 
main point of the tournament between Mowbray and Bolingbroke is the way it 
is conducted, and that the absence of physical action is symbolic of medieval life 
in general, where, he notes, the rules of the game were so lavishly and so 
minutely set forth; where a higher value was placed on means than on ends. 
This, I believe, goes too far. For although form and ceremony were of great 
importance in medieval life, it is not clear that a higher value was placed on 
means than on ends. This may have been true of individuals such as Richard II, 
but not of men like Bolingbroke and Northumberland. And we may wonder 
whether Shakespeare is suggesting that medieval tournaments were organized 
solely for their ceremony and ritual; or whether, on the other hand, the physical 
action in such tournaments did not often match their ritual and ceremony. In 
the play the unfinished tournament is a reflection on Richard’s character, of his 
deficiency in the lists, as well as of his love of ceremony; it is not symbolic of 
medieval life. Surely unfinished tournaments cannot be associated with the 
Black Prince, who, unlike his son, was “great in tournaments, great in war.”® 

I shall return presently to this difference in character between Richard and 
the Black Prince. For the moment I should like to look at the second illus- 
tration in the quotation from Professor Tillyard. “The point of Gaunt’s part- 
ing with Bolingbroke”, he writes, “is the sheer propriety of the sentiments they 
utter.” I think there is a measure of awkwardness, even stiffness, in the leave- 
taking; but it is quite possible that these are both appropriate and genuine. 
And if the sentiments expressed by father and son are genuine, they cannot be 
justly labeled empty ceremony. In point of fact, Bolingbroke’s all too brief 
leave-taking describes his own feelings in unmistakable fashion. After banishing 
him, Richard bids him farewell in the lines: 


Cousin, farewell; and uncle bid him so; 
Six years we banish him, and he must go. 


No answer from Bolingbroke. Instead, his cousin Aumerle adds his farewell, 
and is followed by the marshall, who tells Henry: 


My Lord, no leave take I; for I will ride 
As far as land will let me, by your side. 


2 The Plays of William Shakespeare (London, 1765), IV, 27. 
8 For a contrast between the Black Prince and Richard II see Anthony Steel, Richard Il (Cam- 
bridge, 1941), pp. 39-42. 
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Still no response from Henry; whereupon Gaunt turns upon him with the 


reprimand: 


O, to what purpose dost thou hoard thy words, 
That thou return’st no greeting to thy friends? 


To which Bolingbroke finally replies: 


I have too few to take my leave of you, 

When the tongue’s office should be prodigal 

To breathe the abundant dolour of the heart. 
(I. iti. 249-257) 


Bolingbroke will not take part in ceremonious leave-taking; he will not speak 
hollow words to the king, Aumerle, or the marshall. He reserves his words for 
expressing his genuine emotion at parting with his father. His sentiments may 
be appropriate but they leave no doubt that they are also genuine. 

Finally, Professor Tillyard suggests that the portents put into the mouth of 
the Welsh captain are exciting because they are appropriate, not because they 
precipitate an event. But this is by no means unusual, for portents in Shake- 
speare do not always precipitate events. Ghosts and witches may cause or in- 
fluence action, but portents generally forecast, accompany, and on rare occasions 
even follow events. Their dramatic function is interpretive rather than causal. 
This is true, for instance, of the portents in Julius Caesar, in Antony and Cleo- 
patra, and even in Macbeth. Shortly after Duncan’s death Ross and an Old 


Man meet to comment on the portents which had attended Macbeth’s un- 
natural deed: 


By the clock [says Ross] ’tis day, 
And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp. 


And in his reply the Old Man points to the relationship of the portent to the 
event. 
*Tis unnatural 
Even like the deed that’s done. On Tuesday last, 
A falcon, tow’ring in her pride of place 
Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at and killed. 


To which Ross adds: 


And Duncan’s horses—a thing most strange and certain— 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out 
Contending against obedience, as they would make 

War with mankind. 


(II. iv. 6-18) 


From these passages it is clear, first, that portents in Shakespeare’s plays need 
not precipitate action; second, that they need not even forecast it; and third, 
that they can and must be exciting in themselves. But as a matter of fact the 
portents in Richard II offer one of the few exceptions to the rule: they do in- 
deed precipitate an event of grave consequence to Richard, for they cause his 
Welsh army to disperse. When urged by Salisbury to wait for the king a day 
longer, the Welsh captain replies: 
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’Tis thought the King is dead; we will not stay. 
The baytrees in our country are all wither’d. 
And meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven. ... 
These signs forerun the death or fall of kings. 
Farewell! Our country men are gone and fled. 
(II. iv. 7-16) 


The function of these portents is more, not less, important than that of the great 
majority of such portents in Shakespeare. They are not merely decorative; they 
have a function, and they are therefore dramatically justified. 

But Professor Tillyard’s theory must be rejected for another and more im- 
portant reason. It must be rejected because it violates the play’s dramatic orien- 
tation. By this I mean that the action and especially the comment in the play 
look to the past for significance, not to the future. The contrast established in 
the play is not between life during Richard’s reign and that of the Tudors; the 
contrast is between Richard’s enfeebled and devitalized England on the one 
hand and, on the other, England’s national strength and international prestige 
during the reign of Richard’s ancestors, during the reign of Edward III and the 
heyday of the Black Prince. 

This contrast is provided in the main by a series of significant, if nostalgic, 
passages spoken by the elder members of the dramatis personae, who have wit- 
nessed the consequences of Richard’s reign and can contrast them with the 
reign of his predecessor. The earliest contrast is made by the Duchess of Glouces- 
ter while she urges Gaunt to avenge Gloucester’s murder. 


Hath love in thy old blood no living fire? 
Edward’s seven sons, whereof thyself art one, 
Were as seven vials of his sacred blood, 
Or seven fair branches springing from one root. 
Some of those seven are dried by nature’s course, 
Some of those branches by the Destinies cut; 
But Thomas, my dear lord, my life, my Gloucester, 
One vial full of Edward’s sacred blood, 
One flourishing branch of his most royal root, 
Is crack’d, and all the precious liquor spilt. 

(I. ii. 10-19) 


And a few lines later she complains that her residence at Plashy is now 


.-. empty lodgings and unfurnished walls, 
Unpeopled offices, untrodden stones .... 
(I. ii. 68-69) 


In her appeal to Gaunt the Duchess contrasts England’s vital past, the era of 
Edward’s seven sons, the seven fair branches, with the desolate present, with 
the empty lodgings and untrodden stones at Plashy. Her emphasis is on the 
shocking change from that past, a change reflecting a pervasive decline through- 
out England. 

In commenting on Richard’s confiscation of the Lancastrian estates North- 
umberland speaks of this “declining land”. And a little later he says that 
Richard has squandered the national wealth amassed by his predecessors; and 
he contrasts, in passing, their vigor and success in battle with his dull inertia. 
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Wars hath not wasted it [he says] for warr’d he hath not, 
But basely yielded upon compromise 

That which his noble ancestors achieved with blood. 
More hath he spent in peace than they in wars. 


(II. i. 252-255) 


This theme of contrasting the present with the past is taken up by the Duke 
of York, the last surviving of the seven fair branches of Edward’s reign. To 
York, England’s falling-off causes unbearable pain, for he has seen the change, 
and though he knows that Richard is its cause he is powerless to stop him. 
And so in urging him not to confiscate Bolingbroke’s inheritance he advises 
him to emulate rather his ancestors and particularly the Black Prince. In doing 


so he draws a contrast between the two, a contrast which reflects a larger 
difference. 


I am the last of noble Edward’s sons, 
Of whom thy father, Prince of Wales, was first. 
In war was never lion rag’d more fierce, 
In peace was never gentle lamb more mild, 
Than was that young and princely gentleman. 
His face thou hast, for even so looked he, 
Accomplished with the number of thy hours; 
But when he frown’d, it was against the French 
And not against his friends. 

(II. i. 171-179) 

This nostalgia of the Duke of York is given a more moving expression in a 
later passage in which he recalls his own role in that earlier reign when he, too, 
had taken part in exploits unheard of in Richard’s England. The exploit he 
recalls is the proudest his memory holds, and by contrast renders his present 
paralysis all the more pathetic. The scene is his meeting with Bolingbroke 
after the latter’s return from exile to claim, as he avows, the Lancastrian title 
and estates. But although Bolingbroke’s return is unlawful, York, now governor 
of England while Richard is in Ireland, can do no more than reprimand him: 


Were I but now [he says] the lord of such hot youth 
As when brave Gaunt, thy father, and myself 
Rescued the Black Prince, that young Mars of men, 
From forth the ranks of many thousand French, 

O, then how quickly should this arm of mine, 

Now prisoner to the palsy, chastise thee 

And minister correction to thy fault. 


(II. iii. 99-105) 
Here again the vitality of that earlier era, gathered in the character and exploits 
of the Black Prince, is placed by the side of the current impotence symbolized by 
York’s palsied arm. 
But the most effective contrast between the two reigns is drawn by the dying 
Gaunt in his famous description of England. To Gaunt medieval England had 
been a prosperous and dynamic land, whose rulers had been loved at home and 


feared abroad, and their popularity was in great part due to their military 
prowess, the very quality Richard so pitifully lacks. 
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This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 
Fear’d by their breed and famous by their birth 
Renown’d for their deeds as far from home 
For Christian service and true chivalry .... 


But now this same England, he adds, 


Is leased out .. . 
Like to a tenement or pelting farm.... 
That England that was wont to conquer others 
Hath made a shameful conquest of itself. 
(II. i. 51-66) 


In all these passages England’s decline is expressed in terms of her past. In 
all, two reigns are contrasted: the one is identified with action in the field, with 
vitality at home and prestige abroad; the other with ceremony and inaction at 
home, with eclipse abroad. And these vital differences are symbolized, as we 
have seen, by the opposite characters of the Black Prince and his unhappy son. 
But both of them, though vastly different, belong to the same period, in history 
as well as in the play. And thus the emphasis on ceremony and inaction in 
Richard’s England is part of the dramatic contrast between two reigns within 
the Middle Ages. 


University of North Carolina 





Tom O’Bedlam’s Song and King Lear 


STANLEY WELLS 


N one of the manuscript commonplace-books compiled by 

Archbishop Sancroft, now in the Bodleian Library,” is a ver- 

sion of Tom O’Bedlam’s song which so far as I can discover 

has not been reprinted despite its undoubted interest. It gives 

a seventeenth-century text differing at several points from the 

four referred to in Mr. Robert Graves’s article Loving Mad 

Tom; the title given to it in Sancroft’s version is strongly reminiscent of King 

Lear; and the reference to it in the index of the commonplace-book suggests a 

theatrical association. Although it is not my object to discuss the textual ques- 

tions raised by Sancroft’s version, it must be said that the variations from the 

four versions discussed and collated in Mr. Graves’s article need not be regarded 

as corruptions, so that it may have independent textual authority. At the same 

time, the transcription is certainly later in date than that of the first known ver- 

sion of the song, although unfortunately there is no possibility of determining 

precisely when Sancroft wrote it down. He lived from 1619 to 1693, so that it is 

quite possible that he personally knew something of the pre-Commonwealth 

theatre, and certain that he could have been told at first hand about productions 
in Shakespeare’s lifetime. 

Before giving the text of the Bodleian version, it may be as well to say some- 
thing about Mr. Graves’s theories as to the relationship between this song and 
King Lear. The earliest known version of the song occurs in a manuscript col- 
lection headed “Giles Earle his booke, 1615”.* It is here written out without 
music, but in a way suggesting that Earle may have intended later to add the 
music. Mr. Graves suggests that the existing song is an “unintelligent copying” 
of a version that had been adapted for stage use from a “professional Bedlamite 
song”. The adapter, he believes, was a “cultivated writer” who “was a poet of 
the first rank and either the author of, or a collaborator in, a play in which 
rogues and vagabonds occur”. He further argues that King Lear provides the 
most suitable dramatic context, and says that “if scholars are loth to accept” the 
postulated stage version “as of Shakespeare’s authorship they must assume a lost 
play by another hand in which the same unusual situation occurs; which would 
be silly.” To support his hypotheses, he points to the high quality of parts of the 
poem, though he admits that it would be “an invidious undertaking to ascribe 
even a very good poem to a writer of Shakespeare’s majesty”. He is tempted to 
suggest “that it was sung by Edgar at the close of the third scene of the second 
act of King Lear, as an interiude to give the scene-shifters time to prepare the 

1 Bod., MS. Tanner 465 (10298). 

2In The Crowning Privilege (Penguin Books, 1959), originally published, in a different form, 


as the introduction to Loving Mad Tom, ed. J. Lindsay (Fanfrolico Press, 1927). 
8 B.M., MS. Add. 24665. ; 
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arrangement ‘Before Gloucester’s Castle; Kent in the stocks’.” Accepted theories 
of the staging of Elizabethan plays, however, completely invalidate this idea; 
nor does it seem at all likely that Shakespeare would have put a song of such 
length into one of his plays, or that he would voluntarily have inserted into this 
of all plays anything that was not of extreme dramatic relevance, or that, had he 
done so, the song would have escaped inclusion in one of the printed texts of the 
play. Mr. Graves’s strongest argument for the theatrical use of the song is his 
conjecture that the phrase “skie bless you all” in the third verse may be an eva- 
sion of the stage censorship. Even this, however, as will be shown later, need 
imply no connexion with King Lear. 
Sancroft’s version is as follows: 


Blesse thy faire eyes from the foule feind. 
1 From the hagg, & hungrie goblin, 

that into ragges will rend you, 

All the powers, that stand by the naked man 
in the booke[s] of moones defend you. 

That of your fiue sound senses 
You neuer be forsaken, 

Nor yet walke from yourselues with Tom 
abroad to begg your bacon. 

Nor neuer sing any food any feeding, 
feeding, drinke, or cloathing; 

Come Dame, or maid, be not afraid, 
poore Tom will injure nothing. 


2 Of thirty (bare) yeares have I 

twice twenty beene inraged, 

And of fourtie beene three times fifteene 
in durance soundly caged 

On the Lordly lofts of Bedlam, 
with stubble soft, & daintie, 

Braue bracelets strong, sweet whipps ding dong, 
& wholsome hunger plenty. 

And still I sing any food &c. 


3 I slept not since the Conquest, 

till then I neuer waked, 

When the roguish boy of Loue where I lay 
me found, & stripped naked. 

With thought I tooke for Maudlin, 
& a cruse of cockle pottage, 

And a thing, that’s tall, (skies blesse you all) 
I fell into this dotage. 

And still I sing &c. 


4 When I short haue shorne my sowes face, 
& swing’d my hornie barrell, 
In an oken Inne, I pawne my skinne 
as a suit of gay apparrell. 
The Moone’s my constant Mistris, 
the louely Owle my morrow, 
The fiery drake, & night crow make 
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me Musick to my sorrow. 
And still I sing &c. 


5 The palsy plague the pulses, 
where I prigg your piggs, or pullen, 
Your culvers take, & matches make, 
Your Chanticleer is sullen. 
When I want pravant, with Humphrie 
I supp; & when benighted, 
I repose in Pauls with walking soules, 


Yett never am affrighted. 
And still &c. 


6 I know more than Apollo, 

for oft I find him sleeping; 

I behold the starres at mortall warres, 
& the [wonted] ‘watry! welkin weeping. 

The moone ‘sunne! imbrac’t his mistris, 
the Queene of Loue her warrior, 

While the one doth horne the starry morne, 
the other th’heauenly farrier. 

And still &c. 


7 The Gipsie, snapp, & Pedro 
are none of Toms comrado’s, 
The punke I scorne, & the cutpurse sworne, 
& the roaring boies bravado’s. 
The gentle, meeke, & sober, 
me touch, & tast, & spare not, 
But those that crosse Toms Rhinoceros 


doe what the panther dare not 
And still &c. 


8 With an hoast of furious fancies, 

whereof I am comander, 

With a horse of haire, & a fiery speare 
to the wildernes I wander: 

With a knight of ghosts, & shaddowes 
I summond am to tourny, 

Ten leagues beyond the wide worlds end 
Me thinkes it is noe journy. 

And still I sing &c. 


[In this transcript, square brackets signify a 
deletion, superior brackets an insertion. ] 


The title given here immediately recalls King Lear. It is not, of course, an 
exact quotation; it sounds like a conflation and slight corruption of Edgar’s 
“Bless thy sweet eyes, they bleed” (IV.i.53) and one of his several references to 
“the foul fiend”, particularly “bless thee, good man’s son, from the foul fiend!” 
(IV.i.57). We do know from other evidence that Sancroft was familiar with 
King Lear: in at least two other of his commonplace-books* he copied extracts 
from it. This being borne in mind, there are several possible explanations for 


4 Bod., MS. Sancroft 29 (10330) and Bod., MS. Sancroft 97 (10398). 
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his giving this title to the ballad. The first is simply that, knowing that Edgar 
disguises himself as Poor Tom, he wished himself to make a connexion, and so 
chose to head the ballad with what he misremembered as a quotation. This 
would certainly be the “safest” explanation, but it is not easy to understand why 
he should have chosen this particular phrase for the purpose. A more attractive 
possibility is that some such phrase as this was a typical appeal of the Bedlamite 
beggars—one of Edgar’s “lunatic banns”. If this were so, it would not imply that 
Sancroft was attempting to show that the song had any direct theatrical or liter- 
ary connexion with King Lear, but it would throw interesting light on the in- 
terpretation of a passage in the play. Edgar’s “Bless thy sweet eyes, they bleed” 
would surely gain in poignancy if it were seen to begin as a conventional 
begging phrase, followed by a breakdown into personal emotion as he looks for 
the first time into his father’s mutilated face. The text supports this interpreta- 
tion. Edgar’s first words to Gloucester in this scene are “Bless thee, master”. As 
he speaks in the person of Poor Tom, it would be natural for him to be begging. 
Next comes “Poor Tom’s a-cold”, and then “Bless thy sweet eyes, they bleed”. 
Gloucester asks him “Know’st thou the way to Dover?”, and in answering 
Edgar repeats his blessing: “bless thee, good man’s son, from the foul fiend”, 
speaks of the fiends who have been in his body, and ends “So, bless thee, mas- 
ter!”, to which Gloucester replies with “Here, take this purse. . .”. That the 
blessing is a form of begging is fairly evident; the question raised by Sancroft’s 
title is whether the mention of eyes was also common in this type of appeal. 

The third possible explanation of Sancroft’s choice of title is that he some- 
how knew—perhaps from hearsay, perhaps from the manuscript he was tran- 
scribing—of a theatrical connexion between the play and the poem such as is 
deduced by Mr. Graves. Here another piece of evidence must be taken into 
account, though in itself this introduces a further complication. 

The reference to the poem in the Archbishop’s index to his book reads “Tom 
o’Bedlam’s song to K. James”. The only reasonable explanation of this seems to 
be that Sancroft knew that the song had been performed before the King. The 
most natural occasion for this would have been a theatrical performance; and, 
contrary to Mr. Graves’s belief, there is an entertainment other than King Lear 
in which the song would have been appropriate. On gth January 1618, at Theo- 
balds, the King saw a performance of “a Play . . . of Tom of Bedlam the Tinker, 
and other such mad stuff” (Nichols, Progresses of James I, Ill, 465). This could 
be the occasion of Sancroft’s reference. Moreover, not only Sancroft’s version 
but also Earle’s could be derived from a performance in 1618, for, although 
Earle’s book is headed “Giles Earle his booke 1615”, one of the poems towards 
the end of the volume is inscribed “Anno dih: 1623./Mense Augusti: / Finis.” 
It appears, then, that Earle wrote the date on his book when he started to use it, 
but that he continued to write in it for at least eight years. As Tom O’Bedlam’s 
Song comes towards the end of the volume, it is likely that this version post- 
dates the performance at Theobalds, and at least possible that it reproduces a 
song used in this entertainment. This might have been the occasion for the sup- 
posed substitution of “skie” for “God” in the phrase “skie blesse you all”, found 
in all the extant texts. 

However, the Theobalds entertainment does not destroy the possibility that 
the song has a theatrical connection with King Lear, for two reasons. One is that 
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a song about Tom O’Bedlam, which may have been this one, was known and 
popular by 1616, as is shown by the line “Your best song’s Tom o’Bethlem”, in 
Jonson’s The Devil is an Ass V.ii. 35. The other reason is that King Lear too, 
according to the title-page of the 1608 Quarto and the Stationers’ Register entry 
of 26th November 1607, was played at least once before King James. Whatever 
performance he was referring to, Sancroft must have been going by hearsay, 
for he could not have seen the one at Theobalds and is exceedingly unlikely 
ever to have been in the presence of King James. 

So all must hang on our interpretation of the title. If it is simply that this was 
a phrase associated by Sancroft with the Bedlam beggars, no connection with 
King Lear need be assumed, but a passage from the play might be re-considered 
in the light of this theory. If the title is a reminiscence of King Lear, there is still 
room for the theory that the song had been used in a performance of the play 
before King James, though there is no external evidence to support Mr. Graves’s 
suggestion that Shakespeare had anything to do with its composition.’ Either 
possibility seems to be of interest. 


The Shakespeare Institute 
Stratford-upon-Avon 


5 Dame Edith Sitwell states her belief in Shakespeare’s authorship of the poem in The Aélantic 
Book of British and American Poetry (London, 1959), I, 90. 
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Notes on a 
Unique Engraving and “Lost” Portrait 
of Shakespeare 


ROBERT D. MONROE 







if—xHN 1949 the Suzzallo Library at the University of Washington 
& acquired a unique copy of Abraham Wivell’s consideration of 
Seip the history and authenticity of the various portraits of Shake- 
GS speare.’ The volume in which this work is contained includes 
~’ VF, ra Wivell’s supplement? to it as well as the slightly earlier work 
Ssae on Shakespeare portraiture by James Boaden® and the book- 
seller John Wilson’s Shakespeare bibliography.* 

The claim of uniqueness is made for the Suzzallo Library’s copy of this 
scarce book because an engraving referred to in the text of the Inquiry, but 
actually omitted from all copies, has been added subsequently to the Supplement 
as an extra-illustration. The uniqueness of the Suzzallo volume is heightened 
because it is known from internal and other evidence that the engraving itself 
is unique, existing in a single impression only. 

In his Inquiry Wivell lists the well-known portraits of William Shakespeare 
named in the title of his work and discusses their probable origins as well as the 
lesser works derived from them. In the course of this discussion (p. 247) appears 
a modest statement about the ninety-third item in his catalogue, a Shakespeare 
likeness based upon the Felton portrait. The likeness is attributed to Wivell him- 
self as artist and he writes of it, “The plate is one belonging to this work. My 
great aim has been to preserve the real character of the original, which in my 


1An Inquiry into the History, Authenticity, & Characteristics of the Shakspeare Portraits, in 
which the Criticisms of Malone, Steevens, Boaden, & Others, are Examined, Confirmed, or Refuted. 
Embracing the Felton, the Chandos, the Duke of ‘Somerset's Pictures, the Droeshout Print, and the 
Monument of Shakspeare, at Stratford; Together with an Exposé of the Spurious Pictures and Prints. 
London, Published by the Author, 1827. 255 pp. (21/-) 

2A Supplement to An Inquiry into the History, Authenticity, & Characteristics of the Shak- 
speare Portraits, etc., etc. London, Published by the Author, 1827. 52 pp. 

8 An Inquiry into the Authenticity of Various Pictures and Prints, which, From the Decease of 
the Poet to Our Own Times, Have Been Offered to the Public as Portraits of Shakespeare: Contain- 
ing a Careful Examination of the Evidence on Which They Claim to be Received; By Which the 
Pretended Portraits Have Been Rejected, the Genuine Confirmed and Established. Illustrated by 
Accurate and Finished Engravings, By the Ablest Artists, from such Originals as were of Indis- 
putable Authority. London, Printed for Robert Triphook, 1824. 206 pp. (15/-) 

4 Shaksperiana, Catalogue of All the Books’ Pamphlets, &c. Relating to Shakspeare. To Which 
are Subjoined, An Account of the Early Quarto Editions of the Great Dramatist’s Plays and Poems. 
The Prices at which Many Copies Have Sold in Public Sales; Together with a List of the Leading 
and Esteemed Editions of Shakspeare’s Collected Works. London, Printed for John Wilson, 1827. 





xli, 69 pp. (5/-) 
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opinion has ever been unfaithfully represented in every respect. As I am not an 
experienced engraver, it cannot be expected to be done in other respects with 
equal ability to a Turner or a Reynolds.” 

Those concerned with Shakespeare portraiture and familiar with Wivell’s 
Inquiry may have turned to page thirty-eight to examine the portrait described 
by the artist-author and found that the engraving placed there is not the work 
of Abraham Wivell, but rather that of John Cochran after Richard Burbage. 
The only explanation for this apparent error is to be found on page thirty-seven 
of Wivell’s Supplement, where the following statement occurs: “The reader will 
perceive that No. 93, is stated to be done by myself. I beg to observe, that having 
nearly completed the plate, I had an accident which destroyed it so much as to 
make it unfit for publication, and Mr. Cochran’s is its substitute. I have only one 
impression from my own plate.” 

What is unquestionably Abraham Wivell’s “one impression” has been bound 
into the Suzzallo Library’s volume facing page thirty-seven of the Supplement, 
where Wivell briefly describes the accident which destroyed the plate from 
which it was made. The mezzotint engraving is obviously unfinished, and if it 
is not done with “equal ability to a Turner or a Reynolds”, it may be said to 
reveal a considerable technical skill on Wivell’s part. 

That this is the “sole impression” to which Wivell referred is attested to by 
marginalia in both the Inquiry and the Supplement. In the Inquiry, opposite the 
statement by Wivell describing his engraving as “one belonging to this work”, 
appears a notation to the effect that “The plate was destroy’d & only one impres- 
sion taken off which is in the Supt p. 37.” Beneath the Shakespeare portrait itself 
in the Supplement the same hand has recorded: “The only impression taken 
from the plate engrav’d by A. Wivell—the plate was afterwards accidentally 
destroy’d. April 24, 1827. Copied from his note on the lower part of this print.” 

These and other marginalia in the Suzzallo Library’s volume are in the hand 
of William Ford (1771-1832), bibliographer, etcher and bookseller, who had a 
penchant for annotating the books which passed through his hands.* 

William Ford was not only responsible for the marginalia in the volume, 
but its actual make-up, its extra-illustration and its binding as well. A notation 
inside the back cover details the prices the bookseller paid for the items con- 
tained in the volume as well as the cost of the binding. Smith, the binder, was 
obliged to reduce the size of the sheet upon which Wivell’s single impression 
had been taken, and Ford, in turn, copied Wivell’s own authenticating statement 
below the portrait. The other prints added to the volume were undoubtedly 
selected from Ford’s own stock, or cut from other books in his shop, and upon 
some the bookseller has added values current in his day. 

The accompanying illustration is the first reproduction and publication of 
Abraham Wivell’s portrait of Shakespeare based upon the Felton portrait and 
but for William Ford’s annotations might never have been identified. Readers 
of these notes will, perhaps, indulge the writer in his use of the term “lost” in 
describing a minor Shakespeare portrait now happily recovered. 

Abraham Wivell’s Inguiry and its Supplement are well-known to students 
of Shakespeare iconography, and the ill-fated portrait of Shakespeare in the 


5 “Books from his stock, frequently containing annotations in his handwriting, are still to be 
met with.” Dictionary of National Biography, XIX, 426. 
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ham Wivell, from the unique copy in the Library of 
the University of Washington. 
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Suzzallo Library’s volume was by no means the artist’s only endeavor in that 
direction. Nor were the disappointments connected with the accidental destruc- 
tion of his unfinished engraving the only disappointments suffered when Wivell 
assumed the role of critic and publisher. 

Abraham Wivell is sometimes remembered as an eccentric hair-dresser turned 
portrait painter, who exhibited the miniatures he painted in his shop window 
among the wigs he fashioned. Venturing from his salon on occasion, he made 
highly successful prison portraits of the Cato Street conspirators (which brought 
him some money and more notoriety), and in 1820 he sketched Queen Caroline 
in public and was later given a sitting at her command to enable him to com- 
plete the portrait. During the Queen’s trial in the House of Lords, Wivell, dis- 
guised as a barrister, made quick sketches of the notable persons present in the 
chamber. Later he was to receive commissions to paint members of the royal 
family and of the London aristocracy and seemingly was well on the way to 
becoming a fashionable and well-to-do painter, if not a very good one.® 

In 1825 Wivell turned from the grandeur of London mansion houses to the 
simpler precincts of the church at Stratford-on-Avon, where he made a drawing 
of the bust of Shakespeare by Gerard Johnson. During the same year he pub- 
lished a pamphlet? in which he described the church, and the Shakespeare 
monument, as well as other monuments and inscriptions less well known. In 
the preface to the work Wivell accounts for his attention having been directed 
to Shakespeare portraiture, “The remark having been made to me”, he wrote, 
“by a gentleman, who is an ardent admirer of Shakspeare, and of the arts, that 
amongst all the numerous engravings purporting to be done from the bust, no 
satisfactory resemblance could be found, and some discussion upon the subject 
taking place, it was shortly followed by my being liberally commissioned to visit 
Stratford, for the purpose of making the drawing from which the plate was 
engraved. . . . Having bestowed much pains, and exerted my best abilities 
to produce a correct resemblance of the original, and presuming that a few 
observations to accompany the Print® might not be found unworthy of the 
attention of the purchasers of the work, I have ventured, with all due deference 
to the many and high-talented writers, who have given to the world their 
dissertations upon the bust of Shakspeare, to publish my own opinion as to its 
character, history, and authenticity, up to the present time.”® 

Wivell elsewhere records that the work was very well received by his friends, 
and it is likely that all separate copies of the print as well as the pamphlet were 
quickly sold. Undoubtedly encouraged and flattered by this success, Wivell pro- 
ceeded to step blindly (and without benefit of supporting commission) into a 


6 “He twice exhibited portraits in oil at the Academy, in 1822 and 1830, but his real gift was 
for a good likeness in black lead pencil.” Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers (New York, 
1905), V, 387. 

7 Cited by Jaggard in his Shakespeare Bibliography only as Account of A. Wivell’s Portrait of 
Shakspeare from the Stratford Bust. London, 1825. This would seem to be a cover-title and Jaggard 
does not record the location of a copy. The work was reprinted in 1827 as An Historical Account 
of the Monumental Bust ...In the Church at Stratford . . . London, 28 pp. Also reprinted, with 
additions, in the Imquiry under the title Shakspeare’s Monument. The Folger Shakespeare Library 
owns an undated manuscript (Y.d.57) which seems to support Wivell’s claim that the pamphlet 
was first published in 1825. The present writer has been unable to locate a copy. 

8 Engraved by J. S. Agar. Prints sold separately for 5/- and proofs for 7/6. 
® Preface to the pamphlet as reprinted in the Inquiry of 1827, pp. 123-124. 
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wider arena where not a little controversy hed for years consumed the energies 
of better authorities than he. His interest in Shakespeare portraiture now occu- 
pied much of his time, and after considerable investigation, study, comparison 
and conjecture, he published his Inquiry at his own expense and sustained not 
only attacks upon his opinions but severe financial losses for his efforts. The 
proceeds of the Inquiry’s disappointingly small sale fell far short of meeting the 
cost of the plates it contained and the printer’s bill. 

The Inquiry’s immediate failure was due to several factors, not the least of 
which was that the ambitious work had appeared too soon after a similar 
inquiry into the authenticity of the Shakespeare portraits, that of James 
Boaden, which had been published with some success in 1824. This more modest 
work enjoyed priority to Wivell’s, if not superiority, and had spoiled the market. 
Still another and more important reason for the failure of the Inquiry is de- 
scribed by a writer in the Art Journal: “Mr. Wivell’s fearless exposure of the 
various tricks used by picture-dealers and others in manufacturing pictures to 
suit the taste of the day, drew upon him the attack of a whole nest of hornets 
about to be deprived of their lawful prey—the public; and the unenvied pos- 
sessors of the spurious portraits of the poet, for which some of them had paid a 
very high price, swelled the torrent of disaffection raised against the work. . .”.° 
And torrential it was. Wivell cannot have imagined, certainly, the degree to 
which his labors would be subjected to abuse and his name to vilification. In 
reply to a Miss Jones, owner of a Shakespeare portrait which he had considered 
unfavorably in his Inquiry, Wivell wrote, “I am willing to allow, that some 
Mens actions incur to them the Epithets of animals, such as Serpent, and Viper, 
and Reptile, and even that of Devil, it has been so from the Creation,—But that 
you should vomit such language as the above on my character, I must own 
myself astonished. . . .”24 

In view of the cruel attacks upon his integrity, and before the complete 
failure of his Inquiry was fully realized, Wivell had in 1827 hastily prepared a 
supplement to the work. This he had felt compelled to do to enlarge and correct 
his Inquiry, to defend himself, and especially to refute certain statements con- 
tained in an anonymous pamphlet entitled Shaksperiana’* which had appeared 
soon after the publication of the Inquiry. 

Of Wilson’s Shaksperiana, Wivell wrote accusingly, “Not more than two 
months had elapsed from the publication of my book, before a pamphlet ap- 
peared, which showed strong symptoms that it had been most amply gleaned. In 
this production, mention is made of about a dozen of the spurious portraits of 
Shakspeare; what they can have to do with a work, expressly written to preserve 
the memory of all the books and pamphlets upon the subject; or, why no more 
were introduced, I am equally at a loss to conjecture. . .”.1 

Wiveil considered his Supplement to be an effective answer to Wilson’s 
Shaksperiana and salted his response with additional illustrations, raising the 


10 Art Journal (London), XI (ns Vol. 1) (July 1, 1849), 206. 

11 Ms. copy of letter in Wivell’s hand inserted after p. 20 in his own copy of the Supplement 
to his Inquiry, now in the Folger Shakespeare Library. Quoted with permission. 

12 Compiled by John Wilson, bookseller. Jaggard calls it “The first distinct effort towards a com- 
plete Shakespeare bibliography.” 

18 Supplement, pp. 1-2. 
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number contained in his work and undoubtedly increasing his financial difficul- 
ties proportionately. 

The edition of the Inquiry alone had been a large one for Wivell to attempt 
unaided. William Jaggard records that five hundred copies were printed and 
each, we know, contained eight illustrations, six of which were engravings. The 
work was offered for sale at one guinea. It would be reasonable to suppose that 
the Supplement was hopefully issued in an edition of nearly as many copies as 
the Inquiry itself and that twice as many illustrations were added to the ex- 
penses of the artist-publisher. Nor was it enough that Wivell found his hands 
full of unsold copies of the quarto edition of his two works: of the Inquiry, at 
least, there were fifty copies with the plates on India paper and another twenty- 
five folio copies.’* 

The Art Journal’s writer claims “that an undertaking which cost [Wivell] 
700 guineas, besides two years of the best of his life, worth at least 2,000 guineas 
more, realized only £250. Cart-loads of copies were sent to the cheesemongers, 
and the engraved plates were disposed of to pay the publishers.”?* 

Reduced from “affluence to poverty”, Wivell can only have considered his 
publishing venture a complete disaster and to recoup his losses quickly returned 
to the portraiture of fashionable ladies rather than dead poets. He did not pub- 


lish again but lived to see a single copy of his ill-fated Inquiry sell for eight 
guineas. 


University of Washington Library 


14 Which, according to Lowndes, were offered at £5/5/- a copy. 
15 Art Journal, X1, 206. 
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Shakespeare on Television 


MILTON CRANE 


od, OR YEARS the television sets have been going out all over 

America. Lovers of the drama have counted themselves for- 
a tunate to see a few good plays in a season. Maurice Evans and 
Judith Anderson gave us their fine Macbeth in 1954, and Mr. 
uy, Evans produced a lovely Italianate Taming of the Shrew some 
2 years ago, but in general the pickings have been discourag- 
ingly slim. And Shakespeare, apart from these infrequent productions, has 
fared no better than Philip Barry or Robert E. Sherwood. 

All the more reason, then, to honor 1960-1961 as a season for Shakespearians 
to remember. It began most auspiciously last fall with a magnificent new pro- 
duction of Macbeth on “The Hallmark Hall of Fame” program, starring Mau- 
rice Evans and Judith Anderson, and with Michael Hordern as a dignified and 
moving Banquo. But it will be recalled above all for the fifteen-week historical 
cycle produced by the B.B.C., “An Age of Kings”. In May 1961 the “Hallmark” 
Macbeth won half a dozen of the television industry’s annual awards, to uni- 
versal acclaim. If the television magnates show their customary willingness to 
jump on the band wagon, we may look forward next year to fifty weeks of 
Shakespeare. 

Mr. George Schaefer, the Hallmark producer, together with a British film 
concern, Grand Prize Films, Ltd., photographed Macbeth on color film in order 
eventually to present it in theatres. Much of the play was filmed on location 
in Scotland, chiefly in Hermitage Castle and on the Cheviot Hills. The results 
were entirely successful. I had remembered the Evans-Anderson Macbeth of 
1954 as deeply impressive but also as irritatingly crowded into the tiny screen. 
The 1960 production achieved great sweep and expanse, which alternated ef- 
fectively with powerful close-ups and interiors. 

Mr. Evans and Miss Anderson themselves can hardly be praised enough. 
One saw Macbeth corrupted and consumed before one’s eyes, while Lady Mac- 
beth declined from a pitch of cruelty and might into a pitiful shadow. Only 
Banquo and Macduff approached the stars in stature, partly because this short, 
swift play had been further streamlined to fit a two-hour format. One must 
not complain: two hours on television is a cycle of Cathay. 

Much in this production was excellent, but temptation, which can bring 
down a king, may work its will also with a television producer. Why show the 
three witches as phantasms over the face of a sleeping Macbeth? They are real 
enough to him, and nothing is gained by suggesting that they are less real to 
us. Television has yet to evolve conventions for its serious drama; until now, it 
has tended to make do with hand-me-down conventions from the films—the 
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tinkling of tiny bells for madness or the supernatural, booming music (and 
such music!) to underline tension and climaxes. 

Happily, these are faults of which Macbeth was only infrequently guilty, 
and of which the B.B.C. cycle, “An Age of Kings”, was largely innocent. The 
music throughout the long series observed excellent decorum—in fact, Sir Ar- 
thur Bliss’s Elizabethan theme, which provided a background for opening and 
closing credits and transitions, was a delight. But this was only one of number- 
less pleasures that viewers in New York and Washington were privileged to ex- 
perience twice weekly, if they desired, for fifteen weeks. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, sponsor of the series, was discretion itself; their Mr. Flem- 
ing amiably introduced each play by identifying the appropriate characters on 
a huge tapestry. Between times he also directed our attention to some notably 
inoffensive commercials. Perhaps television reserves so much taste and gentility 
only for lovers of Shakespeare, but we can surely hope to meet Mr. Fleming 
on other programs as well. 

To the work. “An Age of Kings”, as its title tells us, sees Shakespeare’s two 
historical cycles, Richard II—Henry IV—Henry V and Henry VI—Richard III, 
as a single great unified pageant of English history. The problems that this 
conception entails are staggering. For one thing, as hardly needs to be pointed 
out, the first cycle includes some of Shakespeare’s finest and most mature plays, 
whereas the second, by common consent, is at best Shakespeare’s ’prentice work. 
No one reads, or sees, Titus Andronicus immediately after Hamlet; the con- 
trast between the starched rhetoric of 1 Henry VI and the supple verse and 
dazzling prose of Henry IV is equally shocking. 

So the viewer could not escape a sense of anticlimax. The Wars of the Roses 
were thin and pale after Shrewsbury, just as poor Henry VI could hardly blot 
from our minds the memory of Harry at Agincourt. Let me not be misunder- 
stood: I was most grateful for the opportunity to see the Henry VI—Richard III 
group (apart from some reservations to be specified below), which is so rarely 
performed. I think, nevertheless, that it would have been a piece of wisdom to 
separate these four plays from the infinitely greater cycle with which, in the 
end, they have so little to do. What underlay the conjunction of the two cycles 
was, of course, the desire to present a century of English history through Shake- 
speare’s plays. Unfortunately, however, this could be done only by attributing 
to Shakespeare greater stature as an historian than most modern historians are 
willing to grant him and than he himself would probably have claimed. More- 
over, the producer’s conception required the presentation of Shakespeare’s great- 
est histories along with his feeblest, the harnessing of a race-horse with a nag. 

A second major problem was imposed by the necessity of compressing the 
plays to fit a predetermined time schedule. Each play, with the exception of 
1 Henry VI, was presented in two parts, each between sixty and ninety minutes 
long. Drastic cutting, obviously, was the order of the day. Some of it, as in 7 
Henry IV, was judicious and careful, and one felt that little of importance had 
been removed. Some of it, on the other hand, was unforgivable: 1 Henry VI 
lost Talbot almost without a trace, and the result was total unintelligibility and 
incoherence. 

And, speaking of unintelligibility, a general note on the delivery of lines is 
in order: throughout the eight plays, both verse and prose were spoken with 
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extreme rapidity, going far beyond what we are accustomed to hear from the 
Old Vic Company, and comparable almost to the breakneck pace of the 
Comédie Francaise. Since Shakespeare’s language poses serious difficulties of 
comprehension for many auditors, the further problem created by the too 
rapid and often markedly regional delivery may well have discouraged some of 
the audience. In fairness, however, it must be said that the many more who 
stayed with the series learned with experience to understand better. 

The resources of film, somewhat surprisingly, remained largely unexploited, 
in contrast to the riches displayed in Macbeth. Most of the scenes in the B.B.C. 
plays used simple interiors or exteriors, and the camera work was fairly primi- 
tive: middle-distance shots alternated with close-ups, and the camera angle was 
rarely changed. So the works came through as filmed plays, though as good of 
their kind as anything I can remember. And the burden of the drama remained 
where the producer evidently felt it belonged, on the excellence of the plays 
and the skill of the actors. 

Occasionally the element of spectacle was somewhat overdone. The challenge 
of interpreting Shakespeare to so many millions of viewers, of competing with 
Westerns and mystery thrillers and of besting them on their own ground, 
must have engendered an understandable nervousness in the makers of these 
films. Every Shakespearian knows that there are depths of Senecan horror in 
Shakespeare’s plays only waiting to be plumbed to yield up many a bucket of 
blood. The first such instance in “An Age of Kings” was a ghastly and pro- 
tracted close-up of Richard II, rolling his eyes and extruding his tongue as Sir 
Pierce of Exton drove the sword home. (The suggestion of crucifixion was also 
heavily overdrawn in this scene.) The many executions that normally take 
place offstage in these plays were almost invariably brought directly onto the 
screen: if the text read, “Bear Worcester to the death, and Vernon too,” we 
were shown the block, the kneeling victim, and the upraised axe. The burning 
of Joan of Arc (which Shakespeare very wisely kept from the eyes of his 
audience) was a prolonged exercise in the finest Grand Guignol vein, and the 
audience was spared not a single dying shriek. The murder of Prince Edward 
in 3 Henry VI was no less appalling, and the battle-scenes missed no oppor- 
tunity to chill the blood. Quite typical, too, I am afraid, was the footage devoted 
to the discovery of the dead boys with the luggage in 1 Henry IV; but the 
really important point—what had happened, why Fluellen was enraged—re- 
mained totally obscure. 

For all this Shakespeare can admittedly be held responsible, although he 
more often suggests horrors than exhibits them. Television, like the motion 
picture, overwhelms the viewer with the immediacy of experience, heightened 
by the close-up; and the emotions that are evoked by the horrors I have men- 
tioned are not the pity and fear of tragedy, but revulsion and disgust. 

These objections stated, however, there is a full meed of praise for the best 
of “An Age of Kings”. The actors, first of all, were extraordinarily good, with- 
out exception. David William as Richard II read his lines beautifully, and did 
not fail to convey all that was objectionable (and, indeed, insupportable) in 
the King whom we are inclined to remember best for his exquisite lyric com- 
plaints and his heroic death. Tom Fleming was a powerful Bolingbroke and a 
noble Henry IV. Sean Connery played Hotspur forcefully and credibly, but 
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seemed to place too much trust in Hotspur’s protest, “I profess not talking.” 
Hotspur is ever the angry warrior who denounces poetry in the loveliest of 
verse and who eloquently rants against eloquence. 

Frank Pettengell’s Falstaff began well, and then rose steadily through the 
ten acts of Henry IV. Mr. Pettengell conveyed not only the wickedness of Fal- 
staff, which we have all come to accept as essential if Hal’s progress toward 
heroic kingship is to be properly understood, but the sheer intelligence of the 
man. Pathos he had too, even to excess. The great scenes—at the Boar’s Head 
Tavern, in each of the two parts; with Justice Shallow; with the Lord Chief 
Justice; the incomparable monologues on honor and on sack; and the rejection 
scene—went from strength to strength, endlessly and effortlessly delightful. 

No less can be said of Robert Hardy’s Prince Hal, who grew visibly 
through Henry IV toward the magnificence of Henry V. Mr. Hardy’s comic 
vein was as excellent as his heroic, and his scenes with Mr. Fleming were 
especially moving, hinting at a far more complex and affectionate father-son 
relationship than is often shown in productions of Henry IV. Mr. Hardy, as 
one might have expected, heavily underlined the significance of Hal’s speeches 
looking forward to the ultimate dismissal of Falstaff, and thereby made evident 
the importance he attached to Hal’s pranks as part of the hero-king’s education. 
As much as I admired Mr. Hardy’s performance, I could have wished him to 
indulge less frequently in one device—the rapid delivery of a verse line, with 
almost a dead stop in the penultimate foot, followed by an unstressed close. I 
recognize that the effect intended was one of colloquialism and understatement, 
but the succession of anticlimaxes occasionally threatened to become merely ir- 
ritating. Mr. Hardy is too fine an actor and a speaker of verse to have need of 
such tricks. Shakespeare can be trusted. 

Terry Scully made a believable figure of the pitiful Henry VI, and even 
convinced one from time to time that the King has some useful function in the 
plays that bear his name. 

Richard III was well played by Paul Daneman, who endeavored to distin- 
guish between the character’s Machiavellian cunning in Henry VI and his 
diabolism in Richard III. Inevitably, the grotesque villainy of the latter play 
swallowed up any subtleties attempted in the earlier ones. And it insistently 
recalled—as if one could forget!—how preposterous a farce Richard III is, de- 
spite its occasional excellences. Richard’s wooing of Ann, for example, was pre- 
haps as good as one could expect (those who remember John Barrymore’s Richard 
will no doubt correct me on this point), but these emotional acrobatics are not 
for lovers of the mature Shakespeare. 

Despite the pitch of excitement to which Richard III carries the tetralogy, 
the cumulative effect of “An Age of Kings” remained one of anticlimax, as 
must be expected when a lesser work follows a greater. Henry VI became most 
interesting in the scenes of Cade’s rebellion; in other words, what one had 
suspected from reading was amply confirmed in performance. 

Nevertheless, one can only express one’s abiding gratitude to those who made 
it possible for us to see Shakespeare weekly for three months. Dare we hope 
for a time when these films will become part of the regular television repertoire, 
and when they will be supplemented by other series—the great comedies, for 
instance, and the lesser ones as well? The tragedies, too, apart from Macbeth 
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and Hamlet, are still terra incognita. When that time comes, we shall look back, 
as we do now, and thank Mr. Evans and Miss Anderson, on the one hand, and 
the B.B.C., on the other, for having taught the television industry and audience 


that Shakespeare is not caviar to the general, but entertainment in the highest 
degree. 


Washington, D.C. 











“Reviews 


La Musique de Scéne de la Troupe de Shakespeare: The King’s Men sous le régne de 
Jacques I°*. By youN p. cutts. Paris: Editions du Centre National de la Recherche Scienti- 
fique, 1959. Pp. [liv] + [199]. 21 NF. 


Interest in the songs and music of the Elizabethan and Jacobean stage, 
though strong, has often produced scholarship which is either essentially literary, 
textual, or musicological. To Professor John P. Cutts, whom Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll rightfully describes as a man of “dons divers”, there are no literary or 
musicological border lines. His effort has been to examine the music of eighty- 
eight plays of the King’s Men in terms of its prime function: music for the 
stage, and he does not lose sight of this purpose in his workmanlike, though 
occasionally repetitious, introduction to an excellent critical edition of over fifty 
stage songs and instrumental pieces.’ 

The songs of the plays richly display the dramatic situations which most fre- 
quently employ music on the Jacobean stage: madness, war, love, the super- 
natural, and the merry-makings. In his introduction Mr. Cutts further con- 
siders music in interludes, postludes, and choruses, the status of the actor- 
musician, musician-actor. He devotes considerable discussion to the use of both 
instrumental and vocal music on the stage itself, in the Elizabethan tradition, at 
a time when there was a tendency to relegate musicians to a locale outside the 
stage or to the interior. From 1615 on, instrumental music was played either 
in the interior or outside the stage. 

Since vocal music constituted a large part of the music on the stage, Cutts 
surveys it in some detail, classifying it roughly into songs of the world of the 
court, which had appropriate accompaniment, and into music belonging to the 
world outside the court: ballads and snatches of songs, usually accompanied. 
He also inquires into the variety of instruments needed and finds the drum 
and trumpet leading among some thirteen employed. Who played these in- 
struments, Mr. Cutts points out, must remain uncertain until further evidence 
is discovered. 

The introduction is orderly, exact, and instructive, although it has a some- 
what lifeless quality characteristic of many doctoral dissertations. It must be 
considered as the needed steps towards the major edifice, the excellent critical 
editions of the texts and music.” Mr. Cutts’s research and his clean, honest, and 
intelligent editing from printed and manuscript sources not only give for the 
first time many original versions and accompaniments of Jacobean dramatic 
song but correct the “modernizations” which have led to misunderstanding and 
misinterpretation of the music.* He further shows many instances of his genuine 
critical appreciation of the songs, especially in his praise, for example, of Robert 


1Mr. Cutts’s list of plays is based on Professor Alfred Harbage’s play list of the King’s Men 
under James I plus a few plays not mentioned in Harbage (Annals of the English Drama, Phil- 
adelphia, 1940). Of the eighty-eight plays studied, only four did not call for music. 
2 The work represents about one half of Mr. Cutts’s Ph.D. Thesis, University of Birmingham, 
1956. 
8 For example, in two songs by Robert Johnson (nos. 22, 24). 
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Johnson’s sensitive setting of the fine song “Adieu fond love, farewell you 
wanton power” (no. 48) in John Fletcher’s The Lover's Progress. 

La Musique de Scéne de la Troupe de Shakespeare serves the scholar and the 
producer of plays; it brings to attention anew a large body of fine dramatic 
music. In fact, the music represents the largest amount of songs and music pre- 
served for any company in the reign of Elizabeth or James I. As Mr. Cutts 
points out, for any modern production which aims to approach the tone and 
atmosphere of seventeenth-century English plays, “This music is indispensable.” 

The modern producer of Shakespeare or his contemporaries faces the prob- 
lem in both instrumental music and the songs of using the few contemporary 
settings or having new music composed to fit a new production. If his choice 
is the latter (and it usually is in American and English productions in our 
time), his composer could well study the skillful use of music which Mr. 
Cutts’s book illustrates. The conventions are few and the variety plentiful. Com- 
posers such as Robert Johnson and John Wilson were not hacks who ground 
out some needed music. For the most part they succeeded admirably in inte- 
grating words, music, and the dramatic situation. 

Mr. Cutts’s work has been accurately and attractively produced through 
Editions du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique as part of its col- 
lection of music of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, “Le Choeur des 
Muses”, under the direction of M. Jean Jacquot. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology Roy Lamson 


Shakespeare in His Time. By tvor srown. Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1960. 
Pp. viii + 238, 52 illustrations. $4.50. 


In its type, this is a pioneer book. As a former teacher, the present writer 
long wished for a handbook to Shakespeare that might be recommended to stu- 
dents and to the inquiring general reader. It would have to be a publisher’s 
“special”: pleasing in format, kind to the eye in typography, copiously and 
handsomely illustrated, Biblical in style and diction, true to undisputed scholar- 
ship to the last comma, free from what the poet has called “The sounding jargon 
of the schools”. It might fall, let us say, somewhere between Dowden’s com- 
pendious Shakspere Primer, Lamborn and Harrison’s Shakespeare, Boas’ Intro- 
duction (both illustrated), Stephenson’s London, Adams’ excellent Life, Par- 
rott’s book, and Walter Raleigh’s Shakespeare and J. Dover Wilson’s The 
Essential Shakespeare. 

It would not be within the bounds of reason to expect Mr. Brown’s book, 
pioneer in its type as it is, to embody the ideal—if it is an ideal—of assembled 
conditions I have ventured to set forth. Respects of merit are certain to be off- 
set by their opposite. Mr. Brown, I am told, is better known as a brilliant and 
distinguished essayist than as a Shakespearian scholar. Nothing derogatory is 
intended; indeed, as I think will become evident, two facts at least are to his 
advantage: a certain freshness of approach; he lives in England. A bright lad, 
looking at a problem of a specialist who possibly is jaded to satiety by a plethora 
of facts and uncertain theory, will sometimes see a solution as yet unperceived 
by the specialist. We have seen it happen. The premium is not on youth, but on 
freshness of approach. I shall have occasion to refer to this—one case is outstand- 
ing—several times; a mere turn of phrase illuminating a passage in Shakespeare 


4For further examples of good critical and scholarly discussion see the notes to “Hark hark the 
lark” (no. 4, p. 121) and “Full fadom five” (no. 12, pp. 131- mn. In many of the notes Mr. 
Cutts draws on his own previously published articles. 
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on which the notes appeared to be quite adequate. Mr. Brown has a distinct 
advantage over the rest of us, restricted as we are to limited, periodic visits to 
England, not only in accessibility of material, but in the opportunity to rehabili- 
tate the Elizabethan scene in terms of things which Shakespeare himself saw. 
It may have its aspects of absurdity to be reminded that, after all these centuries, 
the Thames still flows, and in imagination we stand with Mr. Brown and hear 
him talk of the “Strand” and how it got its name or, though he doesn’t men- 
tion this, hear the echo of Shakespeare’s footsteps in Westminster Abbey. 
After disposing of some impedimenta, citing a few instances of where, by a 
mere turn of phrase, he sheds new light, I shall discuss one of Mr. Brown’s 
illustrations and (for me) something of a new conception of what Shakespeare 
achieved in London—both with a feeling of indebtedness. 

A word about Mr. Brown. He lives in Oxford, attended Balliol, possibly the 
most famous of the Oxford colleges. That reputation, we may pause to remark, 
was won in a twofold way: a series of “double first” graduates, such as our own 
(adopted) Gilbert Highet, and Benjamin Jowett (d. 1893), with his famous 
translation of Plato (I like to think modeled upon the Latin translation of 
Plato, with commentaries, by Ficino). The “jacket” states that Mr. Brown be- 
came “a passionate Hellenist” and “a fervent devotee of Shakespeare”. He read 
Shakespeare and other dramatists with acute scrutiny and source material for 
his purpose down to Allardyce Nicoll’s The Elizabethans, which he names, but 
with no direct indebtedness. For his illustrations he has done a particularly ex- 
pert piece of research in the museums of London, art galleries, and other sources 
(the list is too long to reproduce here); many of them are new; and they add a 
value to the text in the sense of the Chinaman’s preference for a picture. It is to 
one of these I shall have occasion to refer later. Somewhere along the line 
Mr. Brown learned to write exceptionally well (English universities in general 
have a more effective method than Freshman English and other courses in 
Composition). His style is clear, adequately forceful, aptly illuminated by 
metaphor and simile, free from jargon, well sustained, at times penetratingly 
epigrammatic, frequently brilliant. 

Some of Mr. Brown’s ideas which I have called impedimenta without af- 
fecting the body of his book are unconventional. I doubt if it is the influence of 
Carlyle, but Mr. Brown seems sympathetic to the idea that Shakespeare shaped 
the age—something like that. He “regarded the stage as both making and 
recording history” (p. 10); “regarded his own writing . . . as, at least in part, 
topical” (p. 11); “how much light Shakespeare himself throws on the stage 
of social history” (p. 9). This is perhaps not unconnected with ascribing what 
a dramatic character says as an expression of a personal belief by Shakespeare: 
“Shakespeare’s words . . . plainly they indicate the author’s own idea” (p. 21); 
“is here speaking for himself” (p. 204). There are many instances. This is for- 
gotten later (p. 201): “We cannot assume that a character’s opinions are also 
the dramatist’s”. This is puzzling: “We may surmise that if Shakespeare had 
known what Ben Jonson was going to write about him later on, he would have 
been gratefully surprised at the generous warmth of Ben’s praise, but some- 
what annoyed at the implication that he was not a man of his own age” (pp. 
11-12). This seems clearer in question. On Hamlet’s advice to the players 
(“Shakespeare’s views of his craft”), “the very age and body of the time his 
form and pressure . . . Shakespeare, by using the word ‘his’ instead of ‘it’ in 
front of ‘form and pressure’ was regarding the ‘body of the time’ as something 
colourful and personal, like a figure in a portrait” (p. 10). There are quirks, 
too, though not seriously misleading. “One must assume that Shakespeare was 
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good at sitting up half the night. . . . [leading] people to think he suffered 
from insomnia. In that case, he would often prefer the desk to the bed” (p. 158); 
“as soon as he made money . . . would have had his own horse” (p. 88) (we are 
glad); “Probably without programmes” (p. 142); and so on. 

Let us briefly consider a situation in which Mr. Brown, by a turn of phrase, 
throws light on a familiar custom on the Elizabethan public stage: the parts of 
women taken by boys whose voices were as yet unbroken. “The Elizabethans 
and Jacobeans”, he says, “cared nothing for plausibility. . . . if a character an- 
nounced that he or she was disguised, then it was accepted that they were 
unrecognisable by their closest friends” (p. 181). Rosalind was disguised; Or- 
lando didn’t recognize her. Usually, we let it go at that; yet we don’t need 
Mrs. Jameson to assure us that Shakespeare’s women are real women, even 
models in their modernity. How a boy could, whatever his disguise, play the 
part of Cleopatra is still a challenge to my credulity. Masefield felt sure Shake- 
speare had a “favorite boy”, but he couldn’t last for 20 years. Shakespeare wrote 
of these women as women. What he did might make a study. In Rosalind’s 
case, it is not least by a figure of speech. Orlando asks, “Where dwell you, pretty 
youth?” and Rosalind replies, “With this shepherdess, my sister; here in the 
skirts of the forest, like fringe upon a petticoat” (III. ii. 356), a figure that could 
have sprung only from a woman’s inner consciousness. Particularly to the gen- 
eral reader, Mr. Brown will be very helpful, and somewhat surprisingly so, on 
the status of women of the period: “the legal position of women was that of 
complete inferiors, however lofty was their rank or wealthy their estate” (p. 
223). The Queen was the only woman who was really “free”. Many of the 
upper rank became fine classical scholars, unmatched since that time. The Queen 
herself was a fine linguist. “It is noticeable that women took no professional part 
in these artistic activities . . .” (p. 222). We perhaps tend to forget that Chaucer 
was largely forgotten and that there was no English literature, in our sense; 
hence the classics. We perhaps also tend to forget that Spenser, indebted to 
Ficino, and Shakespeare may be said to have fixed a code of love and marriage 
that lasted at least to the close of the last century. 

With your indulgence I turn now to respects of my personal indebtedness 
to Mr. Brown’s book and in the hope it may be helpful to others. 

It will be remembered that Hamlet, speaking critically to Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern of the popularity of the child players and their having made their 
way into the Globe, caustically observes: “It is not very strange: for my uncle 
is King of Denmark, and those that would make mows at him while my 
father lived, give twenty, forty, fifty, a hundred ducats a-piece for his picture in 
little” (II.ii. 388). On page 221 of Mr. Brown’s book is a reproduction of a 
medallion, “Elizabethan Lady”, presumably from an original in the “Wallace 
Collection”, a treasure house of Beauty in London. I recall my impression of 
the beauty of the medallions in the “Collection”, but at that time I had not heard 
of Hilliard, the native English painter who carried painting to the acme of ex- 
cellence in this particular form. Medallions were worn much as brooches are 
or suspended on a chain, sometimes on the hat. What Mr. Brown shows and 
says is that Hilliard’s work was “much favoured by the Court”, that the medal- 
lion was worn by practically everyone, and that Hamlet “was referring to the 
Hilliard vogue”. It is easy to guess that Hamlet and Horatio each wore one of 
the late King; the Queen, members of the Court, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
each, one of Claudius. This, I think, also throws a sidelight on the “picture” 
problem in III. iv. 53. 


My second and greater debt to Mr. Brown’s book—one which I trust may 
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be shared by others—is, in a kind of paradox, not phrased in its source, seems 
to be partly or even mainly indirect and, though very clear, still puzzles me. 
A hint, at least by “indirection”, may be given by mentioning the “roads of 
England” and the mud, filth, lack of sanitation, polluted water, even fleas, of 
London. The new impression I get is of a young man of genius, beginning at 
the bottom, mastering his environment, making a fortune while working out 
the best that was in him, that best being of such worth as to command the re- 
spect and admiration of the finest minds since his time. Through it all, how- 
ever bitter the struggle might be, the personal sorrow unmeasured, he was 
known to be gentle and friendly, as well as loved by those of the keenest dis- 
cernment of human values. The situation is well known; only high points call 
for mention. 

To make a fresh start in an area of larger opportunities, a young man, al- 
most a stripling, dowered, though to him unknown, by Heaven’s richest and 
rarest gifts, started out for London over roads of mud (not merely muddy, pp. 
86-87; Fynes Moryson). We lose track of him for a time. Teaching school sounds 
too modern. But he reached London in the time of her Renaissance, population 
at the outside, 200,000, but in its zeal and enthusiasm (it means “in God”) 
seeming bigger than it is today. He had a hundred opportunities. He might 
have lined up with Stubbs or the Puritans, with the tinsel and peacock element 
that impressed Tucker Brooke; he might have been the Juvenal of his day 
(O. J. Campbell has shown he had the ability, and there was material at hand); 
he might have followed Spenser and his ideas on London or written little poems 
on the fog that came in on little cat feet—scores of chances. Instead, he chose a 
most unlikely medium of promise. By the Act of 1572, when Shakespeare was 
eight years old, players were classed with “rogues and vagabonds”; unless a 
player was properly licensed, he was subject to arrest. Yet this was his choice. 
Even then he knew that people want more than they know they want; they 
think they want thrills and sensations—and they will have them—but what 
they really want is Truth, Truth, not so much of intellect but that form con- 
veyed through the emotions, purging pity and fear. His feeling, doubtless, was 
the intuition of the artist. He took hold of a crude medium, borrowed features 
of the other man’s show, such as wrestling, sword-fighting, drunkenness (then 
comic), built a high board fence, charged a penny and, with a story added as a 
setting, gave them the Truth they needed and wanted, sent them away grinning 
with a new faith in life, now strangely worth while. Incidentally, he made a 
fortune. The like had never been done before unless at Athens more than 2000 
years ago. For once it was to happen in the modern world. I knew it, yet I 
knew it not. To know it afresh was a gift, however indirectly, from Mr. Brown’s 


book. 
La Jolla, California A. H. R. Farrcuip 


Shakespeare and the Rose of Love. By JouNn vyvyan. New York: Barnes and Noble, 1960. 
Pp. 200. $4.00. 


Mr. Vyvyan’s immediate aim is to study what he takes to be two important 
influences on Shakespeare’s early work: Terentian Comedy, which helped 
Shakespeare define the “form” of his plays, and the Romance of the Rose, from 
which he derived most of his “medieval philosophy of love”. Apart from one 
brief chapter on the Romance of the Rose itself, the book is ultimately con- 
cerned with the working out of the moral allegory the author finds in the three 
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plays he has selected for his study: Love’s Labour's Lost, The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, and Romeo and Juliet. 

In his analysis of the five-act construction of a play which Shakespeare, to- 
gether with other Elizabethan dramatists, learned from Terence (an analysis 
based on The Lady of Andros, but not easily applicable to another play by the 
same author, The Self-Tormentor), Mr. Vyvyan sees in the Terentian formula 
an inherent artistic value, difficult to account for, with the result that his judg- 
ments sometimes become rather exaggerated. For instance, a play like The 
Winter’s Tale, which however admirable in other respects does in fact suffer 
from a sharp emotional cleavage in its structure, is in his opinion “a miracle of 
construction” (p. 18). At the same time he admits that The Tempest, a play 
which attempts very nearly the same sort of thing as The Winter's Tale and 
which has always struck the critics by the perfection of its form, does not fol- 
low this recipe (p. 20). Mr. Vyvyan thinks quite rightly that “structure may be 
a guide to meaning” (p. 11), but he fails to point out the exact relevance of the 
five-act structure to the theme of love in the plays he studies. Assuming as he 
does that Shakespeare was so heavily indebted to the Romance of the Rose tradi- 
tion, Mr. Vyvyan might at least have tried, for example, to establish some sort 
of connection between the five-act structure and the five stages of courtship in 
courtly love implied in Andreas Capellanus’ De Arte Honeste Amandi. 

The main thesis of Mr. Vyvyan’s book raises one or two fundamental issues. 
The first is primarily a question of scholarship. Nowhere in his book does he 
substantiate his claim that Shakespeare was indebted to the Romance of the 
Rose. Instead we get such facile and dogmatic assertions as: “Shakespeare owes 
much to this tradition, according to which the beloved is something more than 
herself: she has also a sacramental quality, partly revealing, partly veiling love’s 
transcendence” (p. 39). Or writing of Love’s Labour’s Lost he says, “and as 
there are other reasons for supposing him to be indebted to the Romance of the 
Rose, it is fair to presume that he was influenced here” (p. 58). The reasons, 
however, are nowhere stated. In fact all the examples in which he reads this 
specific debt of Shakespeare’s can be explained as either derived from other 
more certain sources, or else as part of a common literary tradition to be en- 
countered in the works of nearly all his contemporaries; e.g., the conflict be- 
tween love and friendship (p. 84) is a recurrent theme in Sidney’s Arcadia 
(which Shakespeare read and from which he derived the sub-plot of Lear 
among other things), and the idealization of male friendship is to be found 
in Spenser’s Faerie Queene. Romeo's well known definition of love in terms of 
paradoxes (p. 89) is a mere convention, as can be seen from the endless parallels 
in the lyric and dramatic poetry of the period. Again the power of the lady’s 
eyes in inducing love (p. 51) is a common enough convention to be met with 
in the works of Ford and Dekker, no less than in Shakespeare. ‘The description 
of the beloved in divine terms is by no means confined to Shakespeare: Antonio’s 
description of the Duchess of Malfi is an example that comes readily to mind. 

The second important point concerns the validity of Mr. Vyvyan’s approach. 
Mr. Vyvyan is professedly not concerned with dramatic considerations: “dra- 
matic criticism is beyond the field of our enquiry” (p. 152). He treats Shake- 
speare’s plays as if they were mere literary exercises in which the dramatist 
expounds a moral system. One still remembers the startling assertion he makes 
in his earlier book, The Shakespearean Ethic, when he says that Shakespeare’s 
plays are “ethical theorems of Euclidean logicality” (p. 53). It is Mr. Vyvyan’s 
contention in his later book, that Shakespeare expresses these theorems allegori- 
cally, that however careless he may be in other respects “in the niceties of al- 
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legory he is often meticulous” (p. 125). “It is being increasingly recognized”, he 
says, “that there is allegory in Shakespeare’s plays” (p. 107). One can only hope 
for the sake of Shakespeare the artist that Mr. Vyvyan is wrong. Besides, there 
is an implicit assumption that Shakespeare’s so-called “system of ideas” is static, 
that Shakespeare has clearly formulated that system from the beginning of his 
career (p. 182). In the light of this system Mr. Vyvyan tries painstakingly to 
interpret the plays allegorically. In Love’s Labour's Lost, we are told, love is 
treated religiously (p. 32); each of the ladies is a dual figure, a woman and a 
symbol (p. 39); the lady’s eyes “represent the baptismal font” (pp. 49-51). The 
ironic detachment revealed in the sub-plot is ignored, and the peculiar ending of 
the play which makes love shrink back to its true proportions in the sum of 
things is deliberately twisted. Even Jaquenetta, like the Princess of France, is 
made to symbolize “love as a transforming power” (p. 63). Jaquenetta, who is 
two months gone with child! 

In The Two Gentlemen of Verona, we are told that Valentine, in attempting 
to use the rope-ladder is in fact using False Semblant, for which fault he is 
driven to the penance of banishment (p. 103); but at the same time we are in- 
vited to take Proteus as the personification of False Semblant (p. 118). Silvia’s 
imprisonment in a tower is reminiscent of the imprisonment of Bialacoil in the 
Romance of the Rose (p. 103). The wilderness in which Valentine takes refuge 
is like a chapel of penitence (p. 109); the outlaws are the “rebel powers” that 
“array” his soul (p. 111). Silvia is “certainly an allegorical figure of love” (p. 
113), but in the song “Who is Silvia?” she is Platonic Beauty and Julia is Love, 
“they are essentially one” (p. 120). Valentine’s offer to give up Silvia to his 
friend Proteus is defended on the grounds that she is a symbol of eternal 
Beauty and “no man possesses that for himself alone” (p. 135). Yet Shakespeare 
makes Julia swoon at this point, and Valentine, who is supposed to be all-for- 
giving, threatens to kill Thurio if he lays hands on her, thus showing himself 
to be still capable of revenge, which, we are told, is the main cause of Romeo's 
imperfection and hence of his tragic end. But perhaps the reductio ad absurdum 
of this allegorical method is to be found in the analogy the author finds between 
the Launce-Crab relation and that between Julia and Proteus. To him they 
both imply the ethics of the New Testament (pp. 126-130). 

In his treatment of Romeo and Juliet, Mr. Vyvyan seems to have an aversion 
for what is warmly and concretely human. The Mercutio-Romeo relationship 
does not show us merely a contrast between two men but rather “two stages in 
the quest for reality” (p. 153), and reality here is conceived almost platonically: 
Mercutio standing for shadow, matter and appearance, while Romeo represents 
substance, spirit and reality (p. 154). In the balcony scene Romeo has “a glimpse 
of paradise” (p. 178), and Romeo and Juliet “are moving towards what Plato 
calls ‘the pure blaze of being’” (p. 159). In accordance with the principles set 
forth in his earlier book, Mr. Vyvyan finds Romeo imperfect: as Hamlet’s duty 
is not to take revenge, so Romeo should not have avenged Mercutio’s death. 
Because he chooses to do so, he becomes Fortune’s Fool (p. 167). His deserved 
banishment, like that of Valentine, suggests “an eviction from Eden”, and in it 
Shakespeare “may also have been thinking of the banishment of the lover from 
the garden of the Rose” (pp. 174-175). Juliet, despite her bewailing Romeo’s 
banishment in concrete human terms, is, we are told, presented as “heaven” (p. 
176). Romeo’s decision to avenge his friend’s death is put on the same level as 
Lady Macbeth’s invocation of the powers of evil (p. 177). Mr. Vyvyan also has 
an explanation for the dominance of chance in this play: had Romeo been per- 
fectly constant to love, there would have been no chance, but rule and order (p. 
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177). Did not Pico della Mirandola write that “Venus is said to command Fate” 
(p. 174)? It is clear then that Mr. Vyvyan implies that Romeo is primarily re- 
sponsible for his tragedy, thus minimizing unduly the role played by external 
circumstances, by chance, by the particular temperament Shakespeare has given 
his characters (especially Tybalt), and by Shakespeare’s immaturity, which 
shows itself most clearly in the lack of inevitability in the action. But the trouble 
started when Mr. Vyvyan thought that the image of the lover as a pilgrim 
suggests a religious allegory (pp. 149-150), and when he assumed that, as in 
Dante, love is treated by Shakespeare as a pilgrimage to Elysium (p. 151). In 
spite of many perceptive remarks in this book, there is an underlying confusion 
in it between a recurrent metaphor or image, which for that matter is not spe- 
cifically Shakespearian, and an allegory. It is true, as Prof. C. S. Lewis once 
said, that “every metaphor is an allegory in little” (Allegory of Love, p. 60); 
but still it is salutary to maintain a clear distinction between allegory proper and 
metaphor. Otherwise exercises in ingenious and fanciful interpretation of the 
jig-saw puzzle variety may pass for serious interpretative criticism. 


University of Alexandria M. M. Bapawi 


Printing in London from 1476 to Modern Times. By P. M. HANDOVER. Harvard University 
Press, 1960. Pp. 224. $4.75. 


Written in the engaging and harmless tradition of Stanley Morison, this is a 
handy summary of English publishing monopolies since the 16th century, with 
some discursive comments on the English periodical press, especially about The 
Times of London, of whose staff the author is a member. 

The Shakespearian who wants to learn about the Bible Patent or the English 
Stock has the means here at hand. Miss Handover’s acknowledgment of help 
from Blagden, Jackson, and Pollard is a guarantee of the work’s excellence. 

There are two titles to the book: one on the title-page and a variant one 
(... from Caxton to Modern Times) on the dust jacket. Both titles are highly 
misleading. There is nothing whatever in the book to interest an incunabulist, 
and what Miss Handover has to say about printing is ill-digested, second-hand 
stuff. Her book is about publishing, not printing, and her light should not have 
been hidden under this bushel, especially as the concealment inclines the typo- 
graphical historian to pick at her. For example: 


Pp. 152, 158, 199. Miss Handover makes three stabs at stating the productivity 
of the hand press, two of them quite wrong, and one of them not quite right. 
A common hand press of the kind used in England from 1476 until the first 
part of the 19th century, when worked by two men, took off 250 impressions 
per hour and required eight hours to perfect a thousand sheets. 

P. 152. Miss Handover errs in supposing that Friedrich Koenig’s installation of 
ink rollers on The Times’s steam press about 1814 meant that Koenig invented 
ink rollers. They were patented in 1790 by William Nicholson, and if it is 
argued that Nicholson’s specifications were impractical and never used, then it 
should be pointed out that Hugh Maxwell of Pennsylvania was successfully 
using ink rollers by about 1808. In either case, Koenig was a johnny-come-lately. 
P. 165. The implication that “an Italian, James Dellagana”, introduced the 
stereotype flong mould into England is wrong. He was a Swiss, and introduced 
flong only to The Times office. This French invention of 1829 was patented in 
England in 1839 by Moses Poole, and the process was introduced into England 
in 1848 by the Italian Vanoni. 

P. 166. Miss Handover’s confusion between rag paper and hand-made paper 
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is complete. The idea that a Fourdrinier roll of paper could have been pro- 
duced in 1866 by hand is grotesque. 

P. 167. The proposition that the employment of the Kastenbein composing ma- 
chine showed any special initiative on the part of The Times is surprising, 
though it may have been a proposition invented by The Times itself as a de- 
fense mechanism. The machine was neither the first nor the most successful 
composing machine to be constructed before the invention of the linotype. The 
machine lasted at The Times because the Wicks type-caster saved it from the 
scrap pile in the 1880’s, and the two machines in tandem survived into the 20th 
century at The Times from stubbornness or from a sheer lack of initiative. 

Pp. 180, 188. Miss Handover’s confusion over type sizes is systematic. Double 
pica is 22 point, not 24. Two-line pica, not double pica, is 24 point. Five-line 
pica, not six-line, is 60 point. Six-line pica, not seven-line, is 72 point. 

P. 183. The statement that Bagford “spent his working life as a cobbler” is on 
a par with the often-heard comment that Truman is a haberdasher. Bagford 
was originally a shoemaker, but most of his life was spent as a commissioned 


book-buyer. He was a book scout for the Earl of Oxford and Sir Hans Sloane, 
among others. 


But picking at details which are not essential to the main theme of the book 
is to make the mistake of taking the book’s title too seriously. 

It says on the jacket that Miss Handover is now working on a history of the 
Queen’s/King’s printers. This will be an interesting and useful book if it is 
as good as Printing in London. It is hoped, however, that the statements on this 
subject in the present volume will be re-examined with care. Faques is re- 
ferred to here as “the first known king’s printer”, a fantasy given currency by 
Ames, Herbert, Dibdin, and the late E. Gordon Duff, who probably meant no 
more than that Faques was the first to claim the title in an imprint. 

On the other hand, Caxton printed under Edward IV’s protection, and the 
commissioning of the publication of Christine de Pisan’s Fait d’Armes by 
Henry VII was about as official as an English king could become in the desig- 
nation of a printer during the 15th century. In these terms, and following the 
line of official publications only, the succession of King’s Printers between Cax- 
ton and Berthelet was: William de Machlinia (Henry VII's 1486 printing of 
the Pope’s Bull), Wynken de Worde (the 1498/9 Bull), Pynson (the 1501 
order of procession, etc., for Catherine of Aragon’s marriage to the Prince of 
Wales), Faques (as claimed), Pynson again (1508, in the time of Henry VII, 
“Prynter vnto the King’s noble Grace”; 1516, under Henry VIII, “Ricardo 
Pynson Armigero, impressori nostro”) until his death in 1530, and finally 
Berthelet, whose Patent (1530, under Henry VIII, “Thome Barthelet impres- 
sori nostro”) to get a salary for life, presumably as Pynson’s successor, is cited 
by Miss Handover as in the Patent Rolls, but she calls it no patent. Why? Was 


Reynolde Wolfe’s later annuity as King’s printer for Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
no patent either? 


University of Virginia J. C. Wy. 
SHORT NOTICES 


Ben Jonson and the Language of Prose Comedy. By jonas A. BARIsH. Harvard University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xii + 335. $5.00. 


The history of English prose drama begins with John Lyly and Ben Jonson. 
As Mr. Barish correctly says in his new study of Jonson’s dramatic prose, R. 
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Warwick Bond’s suggestion, more than half a century ago, that Lyly invented 
English prose comedy in order to capitalize in the theatre on the success of 
Euphues and Euphues and His England remains the most plausible explana- 
tion. Jonson experimented with prose and verse in his plays, ringing all pos- 
sible changes: he worked, like Shakespeare, in the prose-verse play, that Protean 
and characteristically Elizabethan form; he wrote verse plays, such as The 
Alchemist; and he wrote two prose plays, Epicene and Bartholomew Fair, as 
different from one another as both are from the Euphuistic prose comedies of 
Lyly. Basically, the two prose plays are the subject of Mr. Barish’s book, which 
investigates in great detail the texture and structure of Jonson’s prose, its rhythm, 
syntax, and rhetorical devices, its effectiveness in portraiture, and the degree of 
its realism. A chapter on prose in Jonson’s masques and a general summing-up 
of Jonson’s position in the history of prose comedy conclude the work. 

Mr. Barish begins by setting off Jonson’s irregular, “baroque”, and occa- 
sionally crabbed prose against Shakespeare’s balanced, logical, and flowing style. 
“Jonson’s prose is irregular on principle”, Mr. Barish argues, and its lack of 
consequence is mirrored in the lack of causality in the construction of Jonson’s 
plays, for example, in Poetaster and Epicene. No doubt this is true: but then on 
two counts such irregularity cannot be exalted into a virtue. If the intricacies 
and subtleties of Jonson’s prose are lost on the auditor in the theatre—as they 
assuredly are—they may provide an additional explanation for the eclipse in 
recent years of most of Jonson’s plays. Only Volpone and The Alchemist—cele- 
brated for the clarity and tautness of their construction and their language— 
have been able to maintain their popularity. Mr. Barish promises much in the 
way of analysis of Jonson’s rhetoric, but candor compels the admission that 
such analysis in the fact most often takes the form of detailed descriptions of 
language and action. 

In his final chapter, Mr. Barish, after assaying the influence of Jonson on 
Restoration and later writers of prose comedy, faces squarely the problem of 
evaluating Jonson’s worth as a playwright in prose. He points out that Jonson 
eschews the two most characteristic forms of English dramatic prose—the so- 
called “choric” style, the “neutral” or “transparent” light prose of Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Marivaux, and Goldoni, and the pointed or witty style of Lyly, Shake- 
speare, Congreve, Wilde, and Shaw—but concludes: 


Jonson’s prose—one must say it sooner or later—is a monumental achieve- 
ment, monumental in the way it gives definitive shape to one aspect of the 
language of a generation, and makes that language not merely an adjunct of 
comedy, but comedy itself. Jonson, it is true, rarely achieves the relaxed 
sureness of Shakespeare’s best prose. His style remains tense and high strung 
almost to the last. But within his range he achieved a remarkable array of 
triumphs. He went from one experiment to the next, grappling with each 
artistic problem as though his salvation depended on it, and has been re- 
warded by a posterity which remembered—until recently at least—only that 
he slighted Shakespeare’s erudition while he exalted him above Aeschylus. 
(Pp. 270-271) 


And he ends by pleading eloquently that his author again be given a hearing. 

Mr. Barish is surely right in arguing for Jonson on his own terms, however 
difficult, irregular, and uncompromising they may be. At the same time, there 
is something curiously wistful in his side-glances at Shakespeare—Shakespeare, 
who can produce all Jonson’s effects and a myriad of others; Shakespeare, who 
qualifies as a “choric” and “witty” dramatist as well as a great realist; Shake- 
speare, who triumphs in the balanced and regular style, which, when all is said, 
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must be granted pride of place over Jonson’s masterful irregularity. In a word, 
Shakespeare haunts Mr. Barish’s book, as he haunted Jonson: and with reason. 


Washington, D. C. Mitton CRANE 


Struktur und Gestaltungsprinzipien in den Dramen John Websters. By JOHANNA INGEBORG 
eter. Munich: Akademische Buchdruckerei F. Straub for the Author, 1957 [rectius 1960]. 
Pp. [172]. 

This doctoral dissertation from Munich has no direct bearing on Shake- 
speare studies, but it represents a welcome change of emphasis in a compre- 
hensive study of a Jacobean dramatist. Instead of centering her work on an 
analysis of characterization, themes, conventional attitudes, debts to other 
dramatists, or poetic utterance, the author first considers techniques of dramatic 
presentation and then moves forward to some of the more familiar problems. 
Students of Shakespeare who wish to view his plays as if in performance and 
to judge their theatrical effects will read this small book with interest in its 
method. They may consider that the most recalcitrant problem of this approach 
is how to judge effects in time: variations of tempo, the building-up of ex- 
citement by rhythm, repetition, expectation, or the effects of frustration or be- 
wilderment are important in the theatre and hard to analyze in the study. The 
resultant picture of Webster is not particularly new or subtle: his didacticism 
is emphasized; Justice and Integrity are said to rule the beginning and end 
of each tragedy; he is seen as the virtuoso manipulator of contrasts. 


University of Birmingham J. R. Brown 


The Tragedy of Julius Caesar (The Yale Shakespeare). Edited by Arvin KERNAN. Rev. ed. 
Yale University Press, 1959. Pp. [viii] +- 125. $1.50. 


A major purpose of this revised edition of Julius Caesar is “to follow the 
Folio whenever it makes sense . . .” (p. 115). Professor Kernan omits scene 
divisions (II. iii, iv; IV. iii; V.iii,iv) where there is no authority in the Folio. 
The result of these omissions makes for a drama of swifter action. In addition, 
the editor substitutes the following Folio readings for universally accepted 
emendations: “first of March” for “ides of March” (II.i. 40) and “fifteen days” 
for “fourteen days” (II.i.59). Attempts to justify the Folio readings are highly 
subjective and not as convincing as the occasion would seem to warrant. We 
are indebted, however, for the editor’s attempt to present a text as nearly as 
possible like the original. Appendices provide discussions of the text, date, and 
sources, and give a brief bibliography. The following misprints and editorial 
oversights are to be noted: (p. 108) in the Note to 193SD, II. i.173 should read 
II. i.73; (p. 115) in Appendix A, III.1.43 should be changed to III. i. 42; (p. 
116) lines should be supplied with the reference I. ii; (p. 124) “Julius Caesar” 
should be italicized since it stands for the title of the drama; and (verso of title- 
page) the earliest copyright date 1942 is an absolute error; it should read 1919. 


East Carolina College Joun Date Esss 


Aspects of Art and Philosophy: Ideas about Existence. By ALFRED MILLARD. New York: Ex- 
position Press, [1960]. Pp. 123. $3.00. 


Mr. Millard is an amateur in both the areas he has chosen to discuss, and, 
like many another amateur before him, he frequently falls upon thorny places. 
In the long “philosophical” essay, “Idealism: a Refutation” (pp. 11-81), which 
constitutes two-thirds of the book, Shakespeare is once quoted (p. 20), as is 
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Aristophanes (p. 54). The work will not recommend itself to the serious spe- 
cialist, though it may interest him to see how an intelligent, self-trained layman 
responds to Shakespeare and the drama (pp. 96-109, Marlowe’s Faustus being 
dispatched in less than a single page). A sample statement: “Macbeth depicts 
with awful emphasis the devastation of living on the soul of man and his 
defeat by doom’s dire decree” (p. 107). 


University of Tennessee Joun Leon Lrevsay 


The Autobiography of Thomas Whythorne. Edited by James M. osporn. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1961. Pp. [lvi] + 328. 45 s. 

The direct Shakespearian interest of this fascinating book is limited chiefly 
to a note on page 19 about the ages of man, but no one who loves Elizabethan 
literature or music or social history, or who has enjoyed the Diary of Samuel 
Pepys, should deprive himself of the pleasure of acquaintance with Thomas 
Whythorne. He was a gentleman, born in 1528, a professional composer and 
teacher of music, and withal a proud, sensitive, intelligent man. For a transcript 
of Elizabethan life unequalled in its veracity, for an autobiographical equivalent 
to Gascoigne’s “Adventures of Master FJ.”, and for a considerably body of 
hitherto unknown Tudor verse, Whythorne’s Autobiography is required read- 
ing. It was the author’s intent to spell every word as he pronounced it, and 
his book will fascinate students of Elizabethan phonetics. Whythorne’s system 
of spelling will be quickly mastered by the average reader, who will thereafter 
be able to follow the narrative easily. Mr. Osborn has edited the manuscript 
with loving care, and his introductory essay is an important supplement to his 
earlier essay, The Beginnings of Autobiography in England (University of 
California Press, 1959). 


J.GM. 
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A NOTE ON TITUS ANDRONICUS IL. i. 1-11 


Arun Kumar Dascupta 


Titus Andronicus has seldom had a good word from critics. It has lately 
come in for reappraisal with other plays previously neglected or traduced. The 
play as a whole may still remain odious to many modern readers, in spite of 
our growing understanding of much that the Elizabethans enjoyed but we 
do not. But critics, less justifiably, have often failed to notice some points of 
beauty in certain passages in this play which can be recognized without the 
help of Elizabethan ideas and conventions. Clemen’, for instance, selects such 
a passage (II.i.1-11) to demonstrate what he considers a typical fault of style, 
namely, the superabundance of “inorganic” images. 


Aaron. Now climbeth Tamora Olympus’ top, 
Safe out of Fortune’s shot, and sits aloft, 
Secure of thunder’s crack or lightning flash, 
Advanc’d above pale envy’s threat’ning reach: 
As when the golden sun salutes the morn, 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiac in his glistering coach, 
And overlooks the highest-peering hills: 
So Tamora. 
Upon her wit doth earthly honour wait, 
And virtue stoops and trembles at her frown. 


He says: 


The sun-simile lines 5-8 could be left out without the loss of anything 
important and even without our noticing it. This simile is inorganic be- 
cause it is heaped as a second image upon the image already contained in 
lines 1-4 and because it puts too long an interruption between line 4 and 
line 10. 


This analysis is preceded by a general remark that passages like this “may 
be cut out from the text without our feeling the omission—either in thought 
or construction”. It is the purpose of this note to oppose this view of lines 5-8 
and to prove by an analysis of the structure of this passage that Clemen has 
underestimated it. 

According to Clemen lines 1-4 form “a sentence suggesting an image” to 


1W. H. Clemen, Development of Shakespeare’s Imagery, London, 1953. (All quotations from 
this work are to be found on p. 23.) 
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the author, and this he attributes to Shakespeare’s tendency in his early period 
“to make the images independent”. I think these lines suggest something to 
the audience and this is developed in the lines that follow, especially in lines 
5-8. The entire passage is a dramatic, if somewhat lavish, preparation for things 
to come in Act II and later. Spoken by Tamora’s lover, it is by no means un- 
becoming in its exalted tone. Besides, it does more than express Aaron’s feelings 
about Tamora and her unexpected access to power. It arouses certain feelings 
in the audience in the shape of a luminous premonition of coming events. The 
comparison in Il. 5-8 is not, as Clemen says, “an independent enclosure”. Nor 
do I think that it merely repeats the image contained in lines 1-4;? and even if 
it did, I cannot see how on that interpretation it could be “independent”. What 
independence there is is the independence of the poetic triumph that the sun- 
image undoubtedly is, since the total effect of the picture of Tamora depends 
so much upon this image. This is seen as soon as we understand the striking 
brevity of 1.9, a line about which Clemen has nothing to say. 

The pause after “So Tamora” is necessary to let the image of Tamora, secure 
and radiant, grow in beauty and make a durable impression on the auditor’s 
mind. Behind those four syllables vibrates the resonance of the four preceding 
lines: these vibrations fill the line. The economy of 1.9, as also the pattern of 
the entire passage, reveals that Shakespeare knew what he was doing here and 
took care not to overdo it.* There is a discreet toning down after 1.9. Lines 
10-11 sound like conventional remarks and so do lines 1-4; what images (e.g. 
“stoops”, “frowns”, “fortune’s shot”, “pale envy”, etc.) there are, are worse 
than ponderous abstractions, though they are what an Elizabethan audience 
would expect to hear in a rhetorical introduction and a rhetorical summing up 
of the situation. But I find lines 5-8 pure gold by comparison, and Clemen’s 
apparent preference for the rest of the passage seems to me very peculiar in- 
deed. How could we do without the lines which constitute the center of the 
passage and give an effect of solid splendor and secure eminence? 


Presidency College, 
Calcutta, India 


2 Clemen says, “This simile is inorganic because it is heaped as a second image upon the image 
already contained in lines 1-4.” If “heaping” of images is considered a fault, we have to condemn 
much of Shakespeare’s later writing. What about the heaping of images in Macbeth I. vii. 1-28? 

8 The conscious pattern of these verses is found to be consistent with the division demanded by 
the contemporary schools of rhetoric. The first four lines form the critical part or dispositio and 
lines 5-8 the topical part or inventio. (See Baldwin, Shakspere’s Small Latine and Lesse Greeke, 
II, 3.) The relation between these two parts and the function of each will be illuminated by the 
following quotation: 

The forme and methode which is kept in this arte, commaundethe that the thing 
which is absolutely most cleare, be first placed; and secondly that which is next cleare, 


and so forthe with the rest. And therefore it continually procedethe from the generall 
to the speciall and singuler. 


Makylmenaeus, Logike (1574), Pp. 14; 
quoted in Baldwin, p. 5 (italics mine) 
A similar progression is observed in the structure of this passage, and there is no question of the 
structural independence of any single part. 
The purpose behind this principle of division is also clearly laid down in the same work: “. . . to 
parte thy text into a fewe heads that the auditor may the better retain thy sayings.” 
The pause after 1. 9 is highly dramatic; it is, we find, also rhetorical. 
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A CHRONICLE OF SMALL LATIN 


Joun J. Encx 


Granted the hazards which accompany positing what any past age accepted 
spontaneously, to rule out commonplaces may betray one into a maze of ex- 
traneous subtleties. An old, and even when new not particularly brilliant, joke 
has passed undetected for a number of years and caused, consequently, needless 
conjectures on a scene by Shakespeare and encyclopedic guesses about him. In 
Titus Andronicus, the fourth act, Lucius, Titus’ grandson, brings Chiron and 
Demetrius, whose names Lavinia has spelled out as guilty of raping and 
mutilating her, a sardonic gift of weapons with a Latin sentence attached. After 
the boy in an aside curses the two men and leaves, the dialogue continues be- 
tween the brothers and Aaron, the Moorish confidant of Tamora, their mother. 


Demetrius. What’s here? a scroll; and written round about; 
Let’s see: 
Integer vitae, scelerisque purus, 
Non eget Mauri iaculis, nec arcu. 
Chiron.  O,’tis a verse in Horace; I know it well: 
I read it in the grammar long ago. 
Aaron. Ay, just; a verse in Horace; right, you have it. 
[ Aside. ] Now, what a thing it is to be an ass! 
Here’s no sound jest! the old man hath found their guilt, 
And sends them weapons wrapp’d about with lines, 
That wound, beyond their feeling, to the quick; 
But were our witty empress well afoot, 
She would applaud Andronicus’ conceit: 
But let her rest in her unrest awhile——* 


T. W. Baldwin suggests that Shakespeare recalls here his own school days with 
Lily’s Grammar;? Aaron’s attitude, likewise, resembles a teacher’s while nodding 
toward an apt pupil who volunteers the right answer. Why, however, such a 
tender, if quite uncharacteristic, sentiment makes Chiron an ass, since an 
audience would scarcely think of the author at this point but rather the speaker, 
no one has explained. Presumably the jest alludes to Titus’ present, although 
conceit better describes it. Furthermore, the sound troubled eighteenth-century 
editors,® frequently connoisseurs of ironies, enough so that they ingeniously 
emended it to a literal fond. Modern glosses favor a heavy-handed negative for 
an undercutting emphasis.* Nevertheless, a few lines above Aaron has called 
both Titus and his message mad; in the theatre the contradictory adjective 
would create a pointless muddle. Instead of piecing together such elaborate, 
nearly inept, shifts, one can hear a straightforward discourse, if one recognizes 


1 Titus Andronicus IV. ii. 18-31, ed. J. C. Maxwell (London, 1953). 

2T. W. Baldwin, William Shakspere’s Small Latine & Lesse Greeke (Urbana, IIl., 1944; 2 vols.), 
I, 578-579. 

8 Noted in Titus Andronicus, ed. William J. Rolfe (New York, 1897), p. 157. 

4Cf. Maxwell, pp. 82-83; also, Titus Andronicus, ed. J. Dover Wilson (Cambridge, 1948), p. 
139. Wilson comments, “24ff. Sh. takes over from this point, I think. Note the bold colloquialisms. 
‘What a... is’ is also characteristic.” The problems of assigning the text to Shakespeare do not 
bear much importance for the points in this article, 
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that Chiron indulges himself in a tested gag, which, rather than Titus’ trick, 
prompts Aaron’s speech. 

For reasons now wholly elusive, certain tag lines must have struck the 
Elizabethans and Jacobeans like old friends and always brought forth a wel- 
coming grin or laugh. A standard one turns upon the poseur who, having had 
the prescribed Latin in grammar school, has failed since to keep it up but pre- 
tends to command it readily. The basic formula occurs in An Humourous Day’s 
Mirth where Chapman assigns Labesha this trait. 


Catalian. See where he comes, as like the Lord Downsecer as may be; 
now you shall hear him begin with some Latin sentence that he 
hath remembered ever since he read his accidence. 


Enter Labesha 


Labesha. Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum. Oh, silly state of 
things, for things they be that cause this silly state. And what 
is a thing? A bauble, a toy, that stands men in small stead.® 


Labesha’s silliness asks no added proof here. On a slightly more complicated 
scale, Jonson in The Magnetic Lady, a late work undistinguished by inventive 
freshness, has a boy in the prologue fence verbally with two fashionable men, 
Probee and Damplay, from the audience. 


Damplay. You have heard, Boy, the ancient Poéts had it in their purpose, 
still to please this people. 


Probee. _I, their chiefe aime was— 
Damplay. Populo ut placerent: (if hee understands so much.) 


Boy. Ouas fecissent fabulas. 1 understand that, sin’ I learn’d 
Terence, i’ the third forme at Westminister: go on Sir.® 


A bit later Damplay fails in Latin philology where he cannot rely on his mem- 
ory. Before the Elizabethan stage came into its own, as early as Nice Wanton, 
at least, the interchange arises while Dalila and Ismael, the two depraved chil- 
dren, quarrel with Iniquitie. The literary level of this interlude does not credit 
the anonymous author with a master’s originality, and his altering a standard 
attack into the comparatively mordant self-defense hints at a model. 


To set so litle by me ye were not wont. 

Well, it is no matter! Though ye do, ceteri nolunt. 
Iniquitie. Peace, Dalila! Speake ye Laten, poore foole? 
Dalila. No, no, but a prouerbe I learned at scoole. 
Ismael. Yea, syster, you went to scole til ye were past grace. 
Dalila. Yea, so dydst thou, by thy knaues face!* 


For over fifty years, then, playwrights could fall back on an exchange which 
everyone must have enjoyed. 


5 12. 31-38. George Chapman, Plays and Poems, ed. Thomas Marc Parrott (London, 1914; 3 
vols.). 
6C. H. Herford, Percy and Evelyn Simpson, edd., Ben Jonson (Oxford, 1925-1952; 11 vols.), 
VI, 509. 
i. Specimens of the Pre-Shakesperean Drama, ed. John Matthews Manly (Boston, 1897; 2 vols.), 
I, 465. 
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In Titus Andronicus, Chiron, like Dalila, turns a reproach so familiar that 
no one would consider it an anachronism against himself with philistine smug- 
ness. Aaron’s patient approval prolongs the obvious self-mockery, but to the 
audience he calls Chiron an ass for his insouciance and downright stupidity. 
(The pun on just-jest, comparable with the rest-unrest in the last line quoted, 
reinforces this view.) Had Chiron remembered the meaning, for clearly he 
does not know it well, he would grasp the threat which Titus has presented him. 
Aaron spells out in exact detail the point that, because of his happy ignorance, 
Chiron cannot feel the wound. Finally, Tamora, already described by Aaron as 
possessing “sacred wit / To villainy and vengeance consecrate”,® with her 
superior understanding returns to the context of schoolboys. Because Shake- 
speare and Jonson, along with the majority, accepted this cliché, considering 
Jonson’s most famous lines for the 1623 Folio in this light might clarify them. 
Jonson in the prologue to Bartholomew Fair does contemptuously single out 
this play as a standard—“Hee that will sweare, leronimo, or Andronicus are 
the best playes, yet, shall passe vnexcepted at, heere, as a man whose Iudgement 


shewes it is constant”*—but he hardly had a particular scene in mind when 
he wrote: 


For, if I thought my iudgement were of yeeres, 
I should commit thee surely with thy peeres, 

And tell, how farre thou didst our Lily out-shine, 
Or sporting Kid, or Marlowes mighty line. 

And though thou hadst small Latine, and lesse Greeke, 
From thence to honour thee, I would not seeke 

For names; but call forth thund’ring Zschilus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles to vs. . . 1° 


Looking at these verses candidly, one might remark that, granted Jonson 
usually kept one eye on posterity, he also realized that many purchasers would 
know both him and Shakespeare and, probably, his qualified acceptance of the 
older poet. Therefore, with pointed modesty he alludes to himself as younger 
than the other English playwrights. Although later rising to an unforced grand- 
eur, the tone here sounds congenial, if a trifle gauche. Herford and Simpson in 
their note deplore the pun on Kyd’s name™ but do not comment on the other 
two: the bright, shining lily and the juxtaposing of low against mighty. Sus- 
taining the badinage, he alludes to the classics with an aggressive bluntness. 
Shakespeare had studied his Latin in school—his Horace (via Lily) and 
Terence, to take the two whom these authors cite—but had probably not at- 
tended a university and unlike Jonson, annotating texts and documenting 
scripts, had not, as actor and business man, reviewed Latin regularly. Had 
Jonson entered Shakespeare in a deliberate contest to emulate classical dra- 
matists, he would bring by innuendo the very charges of pretensions which 
everyone ridiculed. Through this stratagem the self-appointed guardian of 
standards summons the dead authors on his own knowledge and authority. 
This reading also clears up the debate over the suitability of the Greeks cited, 


8 II. i. 120-121 (Maxwell text). 

9 VI, 16 (Herford and Simpson text). 

10 VIII, 391 (Herford and Simpson text). 
11 XT, 145. 
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since Shakespeare had borrowed almost nothing from them. The triumph does 
not depend upon Shakespeare’s conscious rivalry but Jonsofi’s boast that on 
their own merits the plays in the Folio match any others. Far from a cynical 
sneer at a competitor, Jonson’s “small Latine” praises Shakespeare in a way 
which would strike contemporaries as appropriate. One cannot honestly blame 
Jonson if later centuries misinterpreted what he said; by 1623 the witticism 
about knowing Latin must have attained a state of near-immortality.’* Of 
course, an awareness of this history cannot end the debates, which still con- 
tinue,"® about how little Latin or less Greek Shakespeare really commanded. 


Jokes which tell the truth presuppose hearers will recognize it without docu- 
mented details. 


University of Wisconsin 


12, Blach, “Shakespeares Lateingrammatik”, Shakespeare Jahrbuch, XLV (Berlin, 1909), 51- 
100. A little anthology of dramatic passages drawing on Lily’s Grammar concludes the study. It 
appears the joke continued into the Restoration. Because the article considers only Lily, the quota- 
tions given here, except for Shakespeare, fall beyond its scope. 


18J. Dover Wilson, “Shakespeare’s ‘Small Latin-—How Much?”, Shakespeare Survey, 10 
(Cambridge, 1957), pp. 12-26, 


CHARLES NODIER’S ESTIMATE OF SHAKESPEARE 


O. G. Brocketr 


In an article titled “Shakespeare in France” published in the June 1899 issue 
of The Nineteenth Century, Sir Sidney Lee wrote in glowing terms of Charles 
Nodier’s Pensées de Shakespeare, extraites de ses ouvrages, a small volume 
which had appeared in 1801. The major part of the work was the translation 
of 190 apothegms drawn from Shakespeare’s plays, but it was Nodier’s “Ob- 


servations Preliminaires”, less than five pages in length, which excited Lee’s 
approval: 


These observations breathe a genuine affection for Shakespeare’s personality 
and a sense of gratitude for his achievement in terms which no English 
admirer has excelled for tenderness and simplicity. . . . Nodier’s modest 


tribute handsomely atones for his countrymen’s misapprehensions of Shake- 
speare’s tragic conceptions.! 


Lee contrasted the attitude of Nodier with that of Ducis and Dumas, whose 
translations of Shakespeare distorted his thought and whose appreciation was 
limited by native temperament. Lee believed that Nodier, on the other hand, 
understood and valued “Shakespeare’s tragic conceptions”. 

Lee’s view has not been without influence. Charles M. Haines, in his volume 
titled Shakespeare in France: Criticism, Voltaire to Victor Hugo, published by 
the Shakespeare Association (London), reiterated Lee’s estimate of Nodier’s 
Pensées and characterized it as an “antidote” to the typical French view prior to 


1Sir Sidney Lee, Shakespeare and the Modern Stage (New York, 1906), pp. 212-213. The 
essay is reprinted, in a slightly revised form, in this volume. 
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the Romantic movement.? For Haines, too, Nodier’s appreciation was essentially 
different from that of his contemporaries. 

Both Lee and Haines, however, wrongly estimated Nodier’s level of ap- 
preciation. First, Nodier’s views were not essentially different from those of his 
contemporaries. Second, Nodier regarded Shakespeare’s plays in much the 
same light as contemporary French melodrama. 

Haines has shown that much of late eighteenth-century French criticism 
praised Shakespeare as a poet while simultaneously rejecting him as a dramatist 
because his plays did not conform to the accepted canons of taste. Thus critics 
of the period felt free to admire Shakespeare’s work in written form while 
deprecating the idea that it should serve as a model for staged drama, except in 
much-revised and regularized versions. Chateaubriand, for example, in Shak- 
spere ou Shakspeare, published in the same year as Nodier’s Pensées, freely 
admitted that Shakespeare was a great natural genius but denied that he was 
a dramatic artist. 

It is difficult to understand why Lee and Haines thought Nodier’s criticism 
an advance over Chateaubriand’s and that of earlier French critics. As his chief 
reason for admiring Nodier, Lee cited the following passage from the Pensées: 


From Shakespeare’s works one can draw forth a philosophy, but from no 
systems of philosophy could one construct one page of Shakespeare... . I 
advise those who do not know Shakespeare to study him in himself. I ad- 
vise those who know him already to read him again. . . . I know him, but 
I must needs declare my admiration for him.® 


Nodier’s real concern here, however, was probably more moral than poetic. 
Another critic has pointed out that Nodier does not appear to have selected a 
single pensée for its literary beauty or imaginative quality;* the thoughts Nodier 
chose to translate were those which he thought “useful for the conduct of life”.® 
Even if the passage quoted by Lee is interpreted as a recognition of Shake- 
speare’s poetic genius, others in France had already preceded Nodier in such 
recognition. 

It is true that in one passage Nodier tentatively questioned the applicability 
of the neo-classic rules to Shakesperian tragedy. This surface iconoclasm is not 
repeated in his later criticism, however, of which Lee and Haines seem to be 
unaware. In a later work Nodier declared that he was not an “extreme admirer” 
of Shakespeare: “I recognize his genius without closing my eyes to his faults.”® 
Moreover, he believed that presenting Shakespearian drama on the French stage 
could only have a bad effect on French tragedy: 


I believe that this undertaking is entirely opposed to the tendency of our 
national character, that it encourages the invasion of the romantic school, 
and that if melodramas multiply at the The Théatre Francais, the Théatre 
Frangais is ruined.” 


2 (London, 1925), p. 96. 

8 Quoted by Lee, p. 213. 

#Eunice M. Schenck, Le Part de Charles Nodier dans la Formation des Idées romantiques de 
Victor Hugo (Paris, 1914), p. 4. 

5Lee, p. 213. 

6 Journal des Débats, May 14, 1814. 

7 Journal des Débats, July 11, 1814. 
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In addition to its clear statement that Shakespeare was not a suitable model 
for French dramatists, this passage is also of interest because of its association 
of Shakespeare with the Romantic movement and with melodrama. Nodier 
was not opposed to melodrama, to the Romantic school,® or to Shakespearian 
drama, but he did not regard them as suitable models for French tragedy. Thus 
Nodier was in essential agreement with his contemporaries; he was ready to 
concede Shakespeare’s natural genius, but he could not overlook the supposed 
flaws in Shakespeare’s art. 

Nodier was faced with the problem of defining the place of Shakespearian 
drama, melodrama, and Romantic drama on the contemporary stage. He re- 
solved this question by locating a common denominator for the three in melo- 
drama, a new form for which no canons of taste had been established. By re- 
moving Shakespeare’s work from the category of tragedy, Nodier was then 
able to admire it, even on the stage. “The tragedies of Shakespeare”, he de- 
clared, “are only melodramas.”® As such, they could be regarded in the same 
light as the popular drama of the unsophisticated Boulevard theatres. 

The limitation of Nodier’s understanding of Shakespeare is nowhere more 
clearly illustrated than in his persistent association of Shakespeare with Guilbert 
de Pixerécourt, “le roi du melodrame”. Playwrights more different than Shake- 
speare and Pixerécourt can scarcely be imagined; undoubtedly Nodier saw only 
their superficial resemblances: the failure to observe the unities, the use of 
many characters and much onstage action, and the disregard for the decorum 
so scrupulously observed in the regular French drama. That Nodier regarded 
Pixerécourt and Shakespeare as comparable dramatists is illustrated by many 
passages but most succintly by Nodier’s practice of addressing Pixerécourt as 
“Shakspirécourt”.2° Contemporaries of Nodier drew the same comparison, 
praising Pixerécourt as “the French Shakespeare” and “the modern Shake- 
speare”.” 

Since Nodier classified Shakespeare’s plays as melodramas, it is worthwhile 
to examine his view of this genre. His criticism of Pixerécourt’s melodramas 
makes it clear that he looked to this form primarily for moral instruction: Be- 
cause of its “moral influence” Pixerécourt’s melodrama was much closer to the 
truly classic than the regular French tragedy; melodrama was the force which 
most nearly replaced religion in the period of chaos following the French revo- 
lution.’* Shakespearian maxims, according to the Pensées, were useful guides 
to right conduct, but Pixerécourt’s melodramas had greater value, for they had 
helped to free all of France from crime: 


The long period of time corresponding to the dramatic career of M. de 
Pixerécourt is freest of all kinds of criminal attempts of which the registries 
of our courts have preserved a record.!* 


8 Nodier himself wrote melodramas which were presented in the French theatre, as well as a 
number of “romantic” novels. 

8 Journal des Débats, November 27, 1817. 

10 Cf, undated letter reprinted in the Bulletin du Bibliophile (1852), p. 651. 

11Cf, Les Petites Affiches, January 15, 1809, and a letter to Pixerécourt from Paul Lacroix re- 
printed in Pixerécourt’s Theatre Choisi (4 vols.; Paris, 1841-43), I, 4. Nodier helped to edit the 
latter work and wrote the introduction to it. This collection also reprinted a melodrama which 
Pixerécourt had adapted from a novel by Nodier. 

12 “Introduction”, Theatre Choisi, I, viii. 18 “Introduction”, p. v. 
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In view of Nodier’s insistence upon the similarities of Pixerécourt and Shake- 
speare, his classification of Shakespearian tragedy as melodrama, and his tena- 
ency to value melodrama for its beneficial moral influence, it seems evident 
that what he admired principally in Shakespeare was the moral teaching. 

Since Nodier associated Shakespeare with the new Romanticism, his con- 
ception of the relationship between Romantic drama and melodrama is also re- 
vealing. Although he has sometimes been considered a spokesman for the 
Romantic movement, Nodier’s appreciation of the ideals and methods of the 
Romantics was decidedly limited. He stated unequivocally that Romantic 
tragedy differed from the melodrama of Pixerécourt only because it was writ- 
ten in verse; these plays were “little more than melodramas exalted by the 
artificial pomp of lyricism”.1* Actually, Nodier continued, the new Romantic 
drama was inferior to melodrama with respect to moral teaching: “Happy 
were the authors of these otherwise remarkable works if they had been as 
faithful to the original aim of melodrama as to its form.” 

Thus Nodier reduced Shakespeare, melodrama, and the new Romantic 
drama to the common denominator of melodrama and applauded only those 
aspects of Shakespearian and Romantic tragedy which he also found in popular 
melodrama. Nodier’s other remarks on Shakespeare were devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the fantastic element in his plays.® Rarely did he acknowledge 
the tragic aspects. It was Shakespeare the moralist, the author of melodrama 
and fantasy, whom Nodier admired. 

The weaknesses of Nodier’s criticism perhaps stem from an extreme 
catholicity of taste. He wrote articles about a remarkably wide range of authors, 
in most of whom he found something to admire.’® The range of his apprecia- 
tion casts rather serious doubts on his powers of discrimination. A critic who 
can favorably compare Richardson to Moliére and Plato,’’ or Pixerécourt to 
Shakespeare, seems weak in discernment. 

Nodier frequently expressed warm praise for Shakespeare, and warm praise 
is found in the Pensées, but it is impossible to accept Lee’s conclusion that 
that Nodier’s work “atones for his countrymen’s misapprehensions of Shake- 
speare’s tragic conceptions”, or Haines’s view that the Pensées offers an “anti- 
dote” to the typical French estimate. It is equally impossible to accept Lee’s 
suggestion that “lovers of Shakespeare, of whatever nationality, can do no 
better than emulate Nodier’s modest example”. 


State University of Iowa 


14 “Introduction”, p. vii. 

15 Cf, Journal des Débats, February 4, 1814, and the introduction to his Voyages pittoresques et 
romantiques (1820). 

16 For a list of his writings see Jean Larat, Bibliographie critique des Oeuvres de Charles Nodier 
(Paris, 1923). 

17 Schenck, p. 7. 
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A. C. BRADLEY AND THOSE CHILDREN OF LADY MACBETH 


Joun Brirron 


Back in 1933, L. C. Knights published an essay with the wonderful title, 
How Many Children Had Lady Macbeth?* In the intervening years the title- 
phrase has got connected with A. C. Bradley to the extent that now we find 
some very competent Shakespeare critics speaking as though Bradley had 
actually asked this question in this form and, foolishly, given it serious con- 
sideration. Since such is not the case, a brief investigation is in order, not only 
to clear Bradley’s name, at least on this one point, but to illustrate what can 
happen when a critical catch-phrase becomes detached from its original context. 

In response to an inquiry by the author, Professor Knights reports (in a 
gracious letter dated 17 March 1959), “The phrase ‘How many children had 
Lady Macbeth?’ is one that F. R. Leavis used to use when I first knew him in 
about 1930 when he was making fun of some of the then current irrelevancies 
in Shakespeare criticisra, such as the solemn discussion of the double time 
scheme in Othello, or Bradley’s famous question “Where was Hamlet at the 
time of his father’s murder?’ So far as I know he invented the phrase. When in 
1932 or 1933 I was asked to give a paper to the Shakespeare Association in Lon- 
don and saw my chance of fluttering the dovecots of Shakespearean scholars, I 
borrowed the title from him for my paper—or else he suggested I should use it, 
I forget which.”? 

He adds a little later, referring again to the title-phrase, “I am afraid that 
Bradley was of course the main butt of our jocularity.” But in the essay itself, 
though there are some disparaging remarks about Bradley’s Shakespearean 
Tragedy, especially its Notes, there is no actual discussion of Lady Macbeth’s 
children nor any statement directly linking Bradley with the title-phrase. It is 
clear enough from the essay itself, even without Professor Knights’s letter, that 
the title is a sprightly piece of mockery which cleverly parodies the type of 
Shakespeare criticism Leavis and Knights objected to. 

Subsequent critics have seen that the title-phrase is aimed especially at 
Bradley, and, in fact, the phrase has come to typify the sort of question Bradley 
is supposed to deal with frequently in his criticism. Thus E. C. Pettet, in Shake- 
speare ar...’ the Romance Tradition (London, 1949, p. 192), explains in a foot- 
note that by the term “the Bradleyan vice of ‘anterior’ speculation” he means to 
describe “the critical game of constructing a world outside the given material 
of the play—‘How many children had Lady Macbeth?” Note that an unin- 
formed reader might suppose from this that Bradley himself had asked this 
exact question. In a recent article in Essays in Criticism, Barbara Hardy begins 
by saying, “My thesis is a simple one: I believe that Coleridge, contrary to the 
usual assumptions, would never have asked, ‘How Many Children Had Lady 
Macbeth?’ He is really the father not of Bradley but of Stoll, Wilson Knight, 


1 How Many Children Had Lady Macbeth? An Essay in the Theory and Practice of Shakespeare 
Criticism (Cambridge, Eng., 1933); reprinted in Explorations (New York, 1947). 

2 Part of the information conveyed in this letter has since been repeated in the beginning of 
Knights’s essay, “The Question of Character in Shakespeare”, More Talking of Shakespeare, ed. 
John Garrett (London, 1959), pp. 55-69. F 
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L. C. Knights ... .”® Again, the link between the phrase and Bradley is made 
explicit, and again the uninformed reader might be led into thinking that 
Bradley is being quoted. 

It is because a further step exists that this present article was undertaken. 
C. J. Sisson, in his booklet on Shakespeare for the Writers and Their Work 
series, analyzes some of the good and bad points of Bradley’s Shakespearean 
Tragedy. In general he thinks it a classic. “Nevertheless”, he says, “to consider 
Cordelia in Desdemona’s situation, as Bradley does, is the negation of true 
dramatic criticism. And it verges upon superstition to consider closely ‘How 
many children had Lady Macbeth?’, as L. C. Knights saw in his rebellious 
essay upon the same subject.”* Now it is still possible that Sisson is using the 
phrase in a general sense, realizing that it is not literally Bradley’s, but the gen- 
eral reader is here very likely to be misled, especially since it is a fact that 
Bradley does consider Cordelia in Desdemona’s place. When we come to the 
final example, there is no longer any doubt but that the critic believes Bradley 
to have written a foolish note on Lady Macbeth: Kenneth Muir, in his ex- 
cellent article, “Fifty Years of Shakespeare Criticism: 1900-1950”, says that 
“the notorious note on ‘How many children had Lady Macbeth?’ [is one of 
the] examples of Bradley’s weaker side.”® 

It is nothing of the sort. Bradley has weaknesses, even very serious defects, 
but his note on the subject of Macbeth’s children is not weak, nor would it be 
“notorious” if critical confusion had not arisen in the manner indicated, so that 
it has come to be assumed that the content of the note is a painstaking examina- 
tion of, literally, “How many children had Lady Macbeth?” In fact, that part 
of Bradley’s Note EE (in Shakespearean Tragedy) which deals with the ques- 
tion is quite sane if somewhat pedestrian, and that is the only place in Bradley’s 
writings where the subject arises. Note EE is entitled “Duration of the action 
in Macbeth. Macbeth’s age. ‘He has no children’”, and it considers three sepa- 
rate minor questions which sometimes arise about the play. In the third section 
of the note, “ “He has no children’ ”, Bradley discusses matters which the editors 
and commentators before him had brought up in regard to I. vii.54 (“I have 
given suck”) and IV. iii.216 (“He has no children”).® Nothing could be more 
natural than that Bradley should choose to discuss the question; it is still noted 
in the modern editions—the New Arden and the New Cambridge, for example. 

Bradley begins by making the very definite statement, “Whether Macbeth 
had children or (as seems usually to be supposed) had none, is quite im- 
material.” It is clear, he continues, that Macbeth plans to establish his own 
dynasty, so he certainly hopes to have children, but beyond that “nothing else 
matters. Lady Macbeth’s child (I.vii.54) may be alive or may be dead.” He 
mentions a few of the theories which earlier writers have “gravely assumed” 
and concludes, “It may be that Macbeth had many children or that he had 
none. We cannot say, and it does not concern the play.” What could be more 
proper as a critical attitude? There follows a more-or-less traditional discussion 
of IV. iii.216 which need not concern us, except that we should be aware that 


3“ T Have a Smack of Hamlet’: Coleridge and Shakespeare’s Characters”, EC, VIII (1958), 238. 
4 Shakespeare (London, 1955), p. 21. 

5 Shakespeare Survey 4 (1951), p. 3. 

6 Shakespearean Tragedy, 2nd ed. (London, 1905), pp. 488-492. 
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nearly every editor or close commentator before and after Bradley has acknowl- 
edged a problem here (to whom does Macduff refer?) and has discussed the 
matter. Bradley does not consider the subject very important—that is why it is 
put among the Notes—but the text offers the problem, and he feels it interesting 
enough to think about briefly. Shakespeare obviously had one definite meaning 
in mind. Is it so bad that a critic think it worthwhile trying to find out for 
us what that meaning is? 

A. C. Bradley nowhere has a literal discussion of “How many children had 
Lady Macbeth?” On the contrary, he says that such a question simply does not 
concern the play. Professor Knights did not intend by his famous title to sug- 
gest that Bradley had such an actual discussion, though it is true that he and 
Professor Leavis were aiming in general at Bradleyan targets. Knights’s essay 
nowhere makes a connection between the title-phrase and Bradley. This con- 
nection has been made by later critics, some correctly, some by falling into the 
error we have pointed out—the error of confusing Knights’s title-phrase with a 
supposed actual note in Bradley. 


The City College, New York 


SHAKESPEARE IN PERU 


C. E. ZAvALETA 


The best source of information about the history of Shakespeare in Peru 
and his influence on Peruvian literature is Professor Estuardo Nijiez’ book, 
Autores Ingleses y Norteamericanos en el Peri,’ published in 1956. One chapter 
shows that Shakespeare first came to the attention of Peruvians—and many 
other Latin Americans—through Voltaire’s criticism of the “savage” genius, 
which was dominant in Spain until the end of the nineteenth century. After 
Voltaire, came Spanish adaptations of Shakespeare’s plays, which were pre- 
sented on the Peruvian stage. 

Nevertheless, in the very short time between 1854 and 1903, Peruvian 
critics and poets learned to love, and translated for themselves, a great part of 
Shakespeare’s dramatic works. We know vaguely that a play named Hamlet 
was performed in Lima before 1860, but we are absolutely sure about other 
things: for instance, that the best Latin American translator of Shakespeare 
was the Peruvian José Arnaldo M4rquez, a romantic poet widely appreciated 
in his country, who traveled a great deal in Europe, the United States, and 
Latin America. In 1883 and 1884, Marquez published in Barcelona two vol- 
umes containing the eight following plays: 4 Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Measure for Measure, Coriolanus, The Wint-r’s Tale, Julius Caesar, As You 
Like It, The Comedy of Errors, and The Merry Wives of Windsor, which, 
together with two volumes translated by the famous Marcelino Menéndez 
y Pelayo, formed a four-volume work printed by Casa Editorial Maucci. 

1Estuadro Niifiez, Autores Ingleses y Norteamericanos en el Pert. Estudios de Literatura 
Comparada. Florilegio de la Poesia Inglesa y Norteamericana en Versiones Peruanas, Desde Shake- 


speare hasta Eliot (Lima: Editorial Cultura, 1956). See the chapter, “Luces y Nieblas de Shakespeare 
en el Peri”, pp. 51-74. . 
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Menéndez y Pelayo and Rubén Dario praised highly M4rquez’ prose transla- 
tion, reprinted again in Buenos Aires, in 1942 and 1944, because after such a long 
time it has proved to be one of the best in our language. Spanish translators, 
including, of course, Luis Astrana Marin, naturally forget Marquez in order to 
be proud of their own work, although the Peruvian poet was appointed by the 
Royal Academy of the Spanish Language itself. 

Some years later, in 1898, Nemesio Vargas was not satisfied with his mere 
translation of Hamlet from the Second Quarto; he also wrote in grandiloquent 
style a hilarious Prologue, full of his naive enthusiasm about Shakespeare and 
of his call to “all Latin Peoples”, who practically ignored the work of such a 
giant. At the same time he wanted to give in his footnotes the impression that, 
except for German and British critics, he alone was studying Shakespeare. Fi- 
nally, his book gave musical arrangements composed by José I. Cadenas. The 
general rightness of his work does not palliate, in any case, his putting Peruvian 
familiar vocabulary on the lips of Shakespeare’s characters. Laughing at some 
of these pages, Ricardo Palma called this translation an abortion. 

But in that curious Hamlet and also in a version of Lessing’s Laokoon, 
Vargas was helped by Germd4n Leguia y Martinez, who translated carefully 
the songs of Ophelia, and fragments of King Lear and Richard III. Leguia y 
Martinez in the nineteenth century has the same sense of poetic melody and 
excellent use of images as the distinguished Manuel Beltroy in the present cen- 
tury; both are constantly aware of the stature of the Elizabethan poet and give 
us some of the most brilliant pages of Peruvian translation. 

By 1865, Hamlet, Macbeth and The Merchant of Venice had been repre- 
sented by amateur national groups, but not until 1896 was the “true” Hamlet 
(so says El Comercio, February 4, 1896) performed by a professional com- 
pany, probably come from Spain. 

As far as Shakespeare’s influence on Peruvian poets is concerned, José 
Santos Chocano, now our second national glory after César Vallejo, wrote 
poems “answering” to Prince Hamlet’s doubts, and his drama The New 
Hamlet was performed on December, 1898; but before and after Chocano’s 
strong voice, minor poets such as Luis Benjamin Cisneros and Enrique 
Bustamante y Balividn dreamed also with the lonely and thoughtful Prince. 
On the other hand, the playwright Felipe Sassone, for whom writing seemed 
always too easy, offered in 1915, in Madrid, his play Hamlet’s Interpreter, al- 
though this time both Hamlet and his interpreter were far apart from Shake- 
speare. 

Peruvian criticism of Shakespeare is scarcer. There have been references 
since 1865, when Scipién E. Llona studied Hamlet seriously. In 1903, Luis 
Miré Quesada published a booklet entitled Shakspeare (sic), a Doctoral disserta- 
tion without any bibliographical strictness; on the other hand, in 1949, after so 
many years of silence on the theme, Rodolfo Ledgard, commenting on Salvador 
de Madariaga’s translation of Hamlet, showed how well informed the new 
generations are of the life and work of a man who also in this country is unavoid- 
able and unforgettable, but to whom, indeed, we have listened a great deal less 
faithfully than to other poets such as Byron, Pope and Moore. 


San Marcos University 
Lima, Peri 
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A FOOTNOTE TO “JOHN WARD AND RESTORATION DRAMA” 
A. L. D. Kennepy-Sxirton 

From a closer examination of the note book of John Ward (see SQ, XI, 493) 

covering the period 1662-1663 (Folger MS, V.a.292), it appears that Ward 


saw The Alchemist between the 1st and 25th of September, 1662. The entry 
occurs between two which are precisely dated. 


Folger Shakespeare Library 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Frontispiece and the illustrations on pages 284 and 292 are reproduc- 
tions of the last of the set of engravings by Stephen Harrison of the Arches of 
Triumph erected in the City of London in 1604 to honor King James on his 
first progress. See the Winter and Spring numbers for the earlier prints in the 
series. 

The illustrations on pages 304, 316, and 322 are reproductions of views of 
cities published in Civitates Orbis Terrarum (1593-1618) by Georgius Braun 
and Franciscus Hogenberg. They show what the Elizabethan traveler saw on 
his journeys and supplied the island-bound Englishman with a notion of the 
appearance of the famous cities of the world. 


—o——_ 


SUMMER FESTIVALS 


Shakespeare festivals are booming in 1961. The long established festivals in 
England, Canada, and the United States are lengthening their seasons and ex- 
tending their programs to meet the demand of the growing audiences that enjoy 
Shakespeare on the stage. New festivals are reported in Memphis, Tennessee, 
and Atlanta, Georgia. Obstacles to the performance of Shakespeare in New York 
parks appear to have been overcome; and Washington, D. C., is having a short 
summer season in the open air theatre near the foot of the Washington Monu- 
ment. Everywhere emphasis is being given to facilitating attendance by high 
school students, with encouraging results. Thousands of people who have known 
the drama only on television or the moving picture screen are learning the fasci- 
nation and excitement of “live” theatre. And in many of the productions, they 
are discovering the beauty of the spoken word and the magic of Shakespeare’s 
blank verse. There is a world of difference between lines printed on a page and 
those same lines spoken by a well graced actor. 


—oO-— 


QUATERCENTENARY CELEBRATION 


At the annual meeting of the Directors of the Shakespeare Association of 
America, Inc., plans were considered for the celebration in 1964 of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of William Shakespeare. These will be an- 
nounced as they are developed. 
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